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PLANNING AND PRESERVATION 


The general meeting on Monday, 8 March, was one 
of the most interesting that there has been recently in 
the Institute. The unusual plan of having two short 
papers on different aspects of one problem proved 
successful: not only did Mr. Pepler and Mr. Jack 
have subjects which contrasted well in matter but the 
methods and manner of the two speakers also provided 
a lively contrast, which, since it added to the variety 
of the evening, kept attention alert and helped to 
emphasise the salient points in the themes of each. 
Mr. Pepler’s dispassionate exposition of the present 
state of “ planning under the Act” had the clear 
authoritative character that was to be expected from 
the senior civil servant whose sole duty it is to apply the 
law of planning. Mr. Jack was by no means uncritical 


or dispassionate, either in his speech or in his choice of 


slides, and was able to comment on the present state 
of the law with a freedom obviously denied to Mr. 
Pepler, who concerned himself primarily with the facts 
ina way that was not designed to excite much comment. 
Nevertheless few people can have been left with the 
feeling that present planning powers are entirely adequate 
or that the law in all respects is designed to assure not 
merely the preparation of a satisfactory plan but also 
its execution, 


The mere fact that Mr. Pepler’s paper could reason- 
ably be followed by Mr. Jack’s was itself a reproach 
against the efficacy of town and country planning law 
to-day. The great structure of planning law may be 
wrestling with the body of the octopus, nevertheless 
the octopus seems still able to plant its tentacles pretty 
well where it likes, and it is left to voluntary bodies, 
working with, as Mr. Jack suggested, inadequate 
statutory backing, to remedy the evil at the tentacles’ 
tips. ‘he fundamental problem of industrial location 
has hardly yet been tackled, the planning of arterial 
roads is considered largely as a traffic measure with 
insufficient regard to amenity of the land through which 


the roads pass or the amenity of the roads themselves, 
and the work of preserving old buildings and regulating 
the design of new buildings is still without more than 
a pretence of official backing. Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
house in Leicester Square, the houses in Soho Square, 
Reigate ‘Town Hall, and numberless other buildings of 
esthetic and historical value are regarded by large and 
influential sections of the communities as obstructions 
only, to be removed at will to enable them to attain 
their ends. The demolition of Reigate Town Hall 
has been recommended by the Minister of Transport 
as an aid to traffic. Architects made a fuss about the 
destruction of Waterloo Bridge, but Reigate ‘Town Hall 
means more to Reigate than Waterloo Bridge meant 
to London. It may not be the only fine building in 
Reigate but it is the centre and the very type of its 
urbanity, its prosperous past and of the taste of its 
citizens—and all this must go as an aid to traffic. The 
plea now is for deliberation. Not the kind of deliberation 
which is merely an excuse for delay but constructive 
deliberation that will link together all these detached 
elements of planning. 


A month ago Mr. Bossom and Mr. FE. H. Keeling 
moved and seconded in the House of Commons 
a motion deploring the destruction of beauty in town 
and country and pleading for further examination of 
the whole question. ‘Those who listened to the debate 
were all impressed with the wholehearted unanimity with 
which the motion was supported by men of every party, 
occupation and age. ‘There was considerable disappoint- 
ment when the best response that the Government 
could make was to “accept the motion,” but only 
with the statement that the matter would be con- 
sidered in the future, as it has been in the past, within 
the organisation of the department concerned. We 
may be bound to move slowly, but this problem is 
urgent and affects the whole of the kingdom and 
deserves a wider and more public investigation than it 
can receive within the walls of the Ministry. In a 
pamphlet recently published in Edinburgh by the 


a 
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National Trust for Scotland* the Marquess of Bute put 
the matter in a suitably downright way when he said : 
**T am not a voice crying in the wilderness, but unless 
the country as a whole demands that this spoliation 
should stop, then the scenes of desolation of the old 
days will be nothing to the scenes of desolation of our 
own time, when our towns and villages, denuded of 
their archives of stone, their individuality destroyed, 
will all present the same unintelligent appearance of 
new Government settlements.” 


Tue R.I.B.A. CoLLecTion oF 
BUILDINGS 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF OLD 


When the library came to Portland Place it brought 
among its possessions which the Institute had never 
been able to use fully in Conduit Street a large collection 
of photographs of old buildings. The Literature 
Committee naturally hoped that once the library was 
in the new building it would be possible to catalogue 
these photographs and make them accessible to 
members, but several things helped to make any such 
hopes quite impossible of fulfilment. There were 
innumerable jobs which had to be done first because 
obviously a part of the collection which had lived 
happily in comparative darkness for half a century 
could not claim priority of attention over the essential 
works of organisation. Much more important, how- 
ever, was the development, quite unforeseen in 1934, 
of the vast exhibition collection of photographs of 
contemporary buildings. ‘This collection, which is well 
known to members throughout the country through 
the travelling exhibitions, is being made part of the 
permanent reference material in the R.I.B.A. Already 
there are several thousand photographs and the number 
will increase rapidly as the Exhibition Committee 
arranges new exhibitions. As a result every available 
storage space has been reserved for them. The Litera- 
ture Standing Committee were in consequence faced 
with the problem of what to do with the old photo- 
graphs. ‘They were determined to preserve the col- 
lection so as to be of use to members. As a result of 
enquiries that had been made it was decided that the 
best means of dealing with this collection would be to 
transfer them to some other organisation which already 
had a good collection of photographs in good order and 
which could give R.I.B.A. members better facilities 
for the use of the photographs than the Institute itself 
could give. A sub-committee examined the collections 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum and the Courtauld 
Institute and prepared a report, which the Literature 
Committee and the Council accepted, recommending 
the transfer of the complete R.I.B.A. collection of 


photographs of old buildings to the Courtauld Institute 
with the proviso that any not wanted by the Courtauld 
should go to the Victoria and Albert Museum. ‘This 


* A plea for Scotland’s Architectural Heritage, by the Marquess of Bute. 
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The Courtauld Institute has about 300.090 photo. 
graphs, of which about 50,000 are architectural and 
about 25,000 of English subjects. The collection js Open 
to R.I.B.A. members who are introduced by tlic R.I.BA 
librarian, The actual prints can be borrowed 
purposes of reproduction or exhibition, subject to an 
copyright provisions, and the Institute is able to make 
slides quickly and cheaply from any pictures in the 
collection. The Courtauld concentrates on English 
subjects and collects only photographs below 25 ing, 
by 20 ins., so that larger pictures and, with certain 
exceptions, foreign subjects have gone to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, where they can be seen by any 
members on application to the librarian. As a resul: 
of this decision to transfer R.I.B.A. photographs the 
Institute has benefited materially. A collection, which 
by force of circumstances was little used here, now has 
an extended use not only for members but for all 
students in London and in the provinces. Members 
now have access to the Courtauld’s magnificent col- 
lection on the most favourable terms and are able to 
benefit from the Institute’s loan and slide services, 
The result of freeing the space once occupied by our 
collection has given greater freedom for the expansion 
of other sides of the library and in particular for the 
proper housing of the Exhibition Committee’s con- 
temporary photographs. ‘Taking a wider and les 
domestic view, the Institute has reason to congratulate 
itself on materially improving two outstanding col- 
lections by adding to them many subjects of real 
historical importance. Also during the negotiations 
with the Courtauld and the Museum the committee 
were able to assist definitely in promoting proper co- 
ordination between those two bodies so that they and 
the R.I.B.A. are now in close touch on all matters 
relating to architectural photographs. 


Visir OF ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTs TO ROME 

In the course of the past year the President invited 
the Presidents of the Allied Societies to collaborate 
in a scheme for sending each year a party of selected 
architectural students to Rome for four weeks. The 
President’s idea was that, apart from the recognised 
scholarships, it would be of great value to the pro- 
fession if as many students as possible were encouraged 
at an early stage in their career to come into actual 
contact with the great buildings of the past, and to 
cultivate the habit of travel. The proposal was ver 
cordially received and arrangements are now being 
completed for sending the first party to Rome during 
the coming Easter vacation. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING UNDER 
THE ACT 


BY G. L. PEPLER, F.S.I. 


AND 


THE WORKING OF THE ADVISORY PANELS 
SYSTEM 


BY G. H. JACK, M.Inst.C.E., [F.] 


Two PAPERS READ BEFORE THE Roya. InstiruTE oF British ARCHITECTS ON Monpbay, 8 MARCH 1937 
THe Presipent (Mr. Percy E. Tuomas) THE CHAIR 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING UNDER THE ACT 
BY G. L. PEPLER, F.S.I. 


This is a large subject to deal with in my allotted 
time of twenty minutes, but I am comforted by 
the knowledge that my friend Jack will cope, 
separately, with the architectural side in relation 
to the external appearance of buildings. 

The art or science of planning is neither confined 
by countries nor limited by Acts of Parliament. 
Sir Raymond Unwin, the father of present planning 
practice in this country, has frequently and enchant- 
ingly expounded its broader aspects to the members 
of this Institute and something of the breadth of its 
range was indicated by the President in the address 
with which he opened this Session. 

This evening, however, we are to consider its 
practice in England and Wales, within the limits 
of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1932. 

That Act describes the general objects of schemes 
as controlling the development of land, securing 
proper sanitary conditions, amenity and convenience, 
preserving existing buildings or other objects of 
architectural, historic or artistic interest and places 
of natural interest or beauty, and generally pro- 
tecting existing amenities whether in urban or rural 
portions of the area. 


AUTHORITIES 

The authorities who may prepare schemes are, 
as respects the city of London, the common council 
of that city, as respects the county of London, the 


London County Council, and elsewhere, the councils 
of county boroughs and county districts. 

It will be noted that county councils are not 
included in the above list, but they can—and happily 
many of them do—take an active part in the prepara- 
tion of schemes by joint planning committees, or can 
themselves prepare schemes if the councils of county 
districts agree to relinquish that power in their 
favour. 

At the present time schemes are in course of 
preparation for some 22,235,000 acres by 1,050 local 
authorities, about 600 of which are members of some 
130 executive joint planning committees. 

The responsible Government department is the 
Ministry of Health, and the schemes prepared by 
local authorities must be approved by the Minister. 

The Minister has appointed an Advisory Com- 
mittee for Town and Country Planning, and the 
Model Clauses which he has issued for the use of 
local authorities were submitted to that committee 
before publication. 

The Minister has also issued numerous regulations 
and memoranda. May I commend to your notice 


two best sellers issued by H.M. Stationery Office, 
viz.: “Town and Country Planning in England 
and Wales,” price 6d. net, and “‘ Housing and ‘Town 
and Country Planning (Extracts from the Annual 
Report of the Ministry of Health),” price Is. net. 
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No planner can afford to do without these publica- 
tions. 


REGIONAL PLANNING 


The first Housing and Town Planning Act of 
1909 gave individual authorities the power to plan, 
but it was not until 1919 (the war caused a few 
years interruption) that they were enabled to com- 
bine and form joint committees to deal with regional 
planning, and it was not until 1930 (Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1929) that county councils were enabled 
to take a hand in the game. 

Authorities were not slow to take advantage of 
these powers, and many advisory joint committees 
were established for regions which either formed 
geographical units or were determined by a factor 
of common interest such as a coalfield or the sphere 
of influence of a large town, etc. 

Advisory reports, including a survey of existing 
conditions, features and tendencies, and proposals 
for comprehensive planning, were produced and 
published by many of these committees. 

Having discovered the advantages of co-operation 
in an advisory way, many of these committees 
were turned into executive bodies for the purpose of 
preparing schemes which would implement the 
advisory proposals. In the case of large regions, 
executive groups were formed, and the large advisory 
committee was continued to keep them in step the 
one with the other. 

Since the Act of 1932 came into operation county 
councils have been increasingly active in promoting 
joint planning. In several cases schemes are now 
being prepared at county headquarters, either by a 
consultant or planning officer, or by the two in 
combination, for the whole county. In some cases 
the county has been divided into executive groups, 
and in others the power to prepare schemes has, by 
agreement, been relinquished to the county council 
by the councils of the county districts. 


INTERIM STAGES 
A planning scheme has the general object of 
controlling the development and _ redevelopment 
of land, and when one reflects that land is the plat- 
form of almost all human activity, and that it is 
divided into an enormous number of ownerships, 
one realises that the preparation of a scheme is a 
serious matter, and cannot be hurried. 
Consequently a considerable time usually elapses 
between the resolution to prepare a scheme becom- 
ing effective and the date when the scheme becomes 
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operative. During this period developers are able 
to safeguard themselves by obtaining p rmission; 
from the local authority, under the Generai Interim 
Development Order. 

In order to make clear to the public at te earlieg 
possible moment what are the aims of the scheme 
that is being prepared, the type of building appro. 
priate to the locality, and how approval! of plan; 
can be obtained many authorities and joint com. 
mittees have published explanatory leaflets or 
brochures (some of them illustrated). In a number 
of cases the local panel of architects and others 
have assisted in the preparation of such a brochure, 
and it has proved a great help to all concerned. _ 


GENERAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

A planning scheme is a_ printed document, 
necessarily somewhat complicated and voluminous, 
illustrated by a map, and a considerable amount of 
routine procedure must be gone through in the 
course of its preparation. 

This may lead either to absorption in clauses and 
procedure, to the neglect of planning, or to planning 
without regard to the instrument by which alone 
it can be made effective. 

Either of these alternatives is to be deprecated 
and can, I think, be avoided if the planner begins 
with a survey or careful study of all relevant factors 
concerning the area he has to plan, followed by 
a general development plan in which he indicates 
the ideal form of development to be aimed at. 

Such a general development plan will be non- 
statutory, and before it becomes practical politics 
it will no doubt require considerable amendment, 
but once accepted it will not only form a sure basis 
for the planning scheme but also be a guide for 
all kinds of development by either public or private 
enterprise. 

It is generally agreed to be a mistake to overload 
a planning scheme with too much detail, and this 
can safely be avoided if it is backed by a general 
development plan. 


SCHEMES 

Not many schemes have yet been completed 
under the new Act, and most of those that have 
been relate chiefly to more or less suburban areas. 
COUNTRY 

As regards many comprehensive schemes that 
are in course of preparation, as a rule in consultation 
with the principal landowners, I think the following 
is a correct summary of their chief characteristics ‘— 
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First, areas are selected for development, taking 
into accouut existing towns, villages and settle- 
ments, a ajlability of services or possible economic 
‘hereof, etc., the areas selected being 
aifficiently large to accommodate any development 
likely to take place within, say, the next twenty 
years round each centre. 

Adjoining such areas further land, say, sufficient 
accommodate any development likely to take 
place within a further thirty years (50 years in all), 

marked to be available for building operations, 
but it only upon the issue of a “* general development 
order” by the authority ; or if an owner can show 
that other suitable land is not available on reason- 
able terms, and that the proposed operations would 
not involve danger or injury to health by reason 
of the lack of roads, sewers, water supply, or any 
public se rvic es, and that the provision of the 
necessary services would not be premature, or likely 
io involve excessive expenditure of public money ; 
or that the operations would not be likely seriously 
to injure the amenity of the locality. 

These two areas, which comprise the probable 
ultimate building development, are then zoned in 
the usual way, namely, as to type of building 
residential, industrial, commercial, etc.), number of 
houses per acre, size, height, design and external 
appearance, etc., and areas required for open spaces 
or allotments are reserved, and the use of land for 
any purpose likely to involve danger or injury to 
health or serious detriment to the neighbourhood 
is prohibited. 

Having selected adequate areas for development, 
plus a safety margin, the authority then turn their 
attention to areas to be permanently preserved 
from building or on which building operations must 
be severely restricted, either because, by reason of 
the situation or nature of the land, the erection of 
buildings thereon would be likely to involve danger 
or injury to health, or excessive expenditure of 
public money in the provision of roads, sewers, 
water supply or other public services (e.g., land liable 
to flood or land above water supply level), or because 
unrestricted building might endanger the purity of 
water supplies ; or the reason for selection may be 
the conservation of particularly fertile land for 
agricultural use or the preservation of a beauty spot 
by means of either private or public open space 
reservation. 

_In many cases it is found that the bulk of the area 
lies between these two extremes of land suitable for 
building development, either at the outset or in the 
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future, and land which it is desired to keep free 
from all ordinary building operations. As to this 
land, all that is desired is to maintain its rural 
character, and the method of achieving this which 
seems to be found to be most practicable is to zone 
it as a rural area, but allowing freely, in addition 
to agricultural buildings, the erection of houses 
with large grounds (say, 5, 10 or more acres, as 
houses on holdings of this size should be able to 
take care of themselves re public services, and should 
not intrude unduly on the rural scene), public 
buildings, such as sanatoria, and possibly certain 
buildings connected with rural industry. An alterna- 
tive under consideration is restriction to a maximum 
density of, say, one house to 10 acres, with a mini- 
mum curtilage of a quarter of an acre to any one 
house, this being suggested as the smallest curtilage 
upon which a house can be built under normal cir- 
cumstances to provide for the disposal of its own 
sewage, surface water and refuse within the boun- 
daries of the site. 

The appropriate or expedient method for any 
stretch of country must depend largely on local cir- 
cumstances, including those of land ownership. It 
is agreed that when appropriate the clear-cut 
method would be “ agricultural reservation ’’, and 
assuming that ample land has been allocated for 
building development in appropriate places the 
risk of compensation may be small and worth 
facing. 

Consultation with landowners is, of course, an 
essential preliminary, and my general experience 
has been that they are most anxious to co-operate. 

I think this gives a fair picture of the land utilisa- 
tion background of several country schemes that are 
in course of preparation, and that it is nearing the 
‘green’ for so long advocated by Sir Raymond 
Unwin. On this background provision is likely to 
be made for communications by road, and, in 
appropriate cases, for aerodromes. 

With regard to aerodromes, I think that this Insti- 
tute can claim a good deal of credit for having set 
up in the early days its Aerodromes Committee, 
the first Chairman of which was Sir Sefton Brancker, 
which did draw the attention of the Government 
and the public to the fact that the way in which 


this new form of locomotion was dealt with was of 


enormous importance to the nation, and that it 
could not be allowed to creep in, but must be dealt 
with by design and architecturally if it was to take 
its proper place in the life of the nation. In a number 
of schemes, and particularly regional schemes by 
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joint committees, this question of the location of 
aerodromes has received a great deal of attention, 
and, with the assistance of the Air Ministry, sites 
are being allocated for aerodromes, so that we may 
have a proper system of aviation, and look after the 
land side of it. 

With regard to roads, the Restriction of Ribbon 
Development Act has introduced a new factor. 
Consideration as to new roads that may be required, 
widenings of existing roads, building lines, stoppings 
up and diversions, is still an essential part of plan- 
ning, but the implementation of some items may 
now be more expedient under the new Act than by 
means of a planning scheme. 

The kind of country scheme we have been con- 
sidering is intended to secure grouped forms of 
development, and therefore should assist materially 
in checking ribbon building. 

Further assistance should be forthcoming by the 
application of the new Model Clauses approved by 
the Advisory Committee, providing (a) for control 
of the layout of streets and buildings ; (4) for the 
adjustment of schemes to the Restriction of Ribbon 
Development Act, by providing for the automatic 
release of land reserved for new streets or widenings, 
or restricted by a building line, when a “ standard 
width ” is adopted under the Act of 1935. 

Other general provisions that one expects to 
find in a scheme include regulation of the design 
and external appearance of buildings, preservation 
of trees, and control of advertisements as provided 
for in Section 47; and, of course, there will be, in 
the areas allocated for building development, the 
normal control, usually known as ‘* zoning,’? which 
deals with the type of building—whether shop, 
house or factory—and the space which it shall 
occupy on its curtilage, its height, and the space 
about it. 

That is a very brief attempt to give an idea of the 
kind of country planning which authorities covering 
more than half of England and Wales are drawing 
up. 

TOWN 

The cores of nearly all our towns and villages 
were formed before railways were invented. Many 
expanded, without plan, in the railway era, and 
since then we have had the invention of the motor 
car and the aeroplane ; new methods of building 
construction have made possible the speedy erection 
of great buildings, and mass production has come 
about. 
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How can these old cores and their surrounding, 
be adapted not only to stand the pressure of thes: 
new forces but also to take advantage of them? 
That seems to me to be one of the major planning 
problems of the moment, including, of course, the 
repercussions, in different form, on the countryside, 

Bound up with this problem is the removal of 
legacies of bad development, such as slums and 
derelict areas, and the preservation of building 
and objects of architectural, historic or artist 
interest. 

Business centres must be relieved of the traf 
congestion which causes great waste of time, money 
and comfort and involves danger to life and limb, © 

Needless and wearing travel between home and 
workplace, factory and market, market and shop 
requires to be eliminated. 

Parking spaces are required for vehicles. 

Residential quarters require to be relieved o 
incongruous uses and of the danger and disturbance 
of through traffic. 

Playgrounds are required so that children may 
no longer play on the streets, where they are a 
danger to themselves and to vehicular traffic. 

Slums must be cleared and semi-derelict areas be 
remoulded so as to take their proper place in an 
up-to-date town. 

Notable buildings must be given appropriate 
surroundings, sometimes by the removal of later 
erections which diminish their status or detract 
from their appearance. 

These are a few of the problems that face the 
planner when he begins to study a town as a whole. 
In this matter, a general development plan, following 
a survey, is particularly appropriate, because for the 
achievement of his heart’s desire the planner wil 
probably need many instruments to fortify hy 
planning scheme, such as slum clearance and 
redevelopment plans under the Housing Act, etc. 

Many planners hold the view that the only prac- 
ticable way of stopping the piling up of pressure 
on the centre is by decentralisation into properly 
planned satellite towns. This solution has, however, 
not yet, I think, been adopted as a planning policy 
by any town and to-night we are considering present 
practice under the Act, so far as it has gone. 


ZONING 

Most authorities are, I think, beginning with 
zoning with the object of securing an arrangement 
of the parts of the town according to an appropriait 
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general functional pattern that will allow oppor- 
tunity for growth and change in an orderly fashion. 

In an already developed area, existing conditions 
and present indications of changes are factors of 
importance. The aim will be to safeguard both 
the good that is there and beneficial changes that 
are taking place. 

Finance is an important consideration in the case 
of built-upon areas where values are probably 
high. Broadly speaking the status quo can be 
maintained without compensation, but owners are 
enabled to claim compensation in respect of any 
provisions which would prevent (a) the maintenance 
of existing buildings or the continuance of their 
existing use; (b) the making of reasonable altera- 
tions and, in proper cases, extensions of existing 
buildings ; (c) the re-erection of a building of equal 
cubic content and, in the case of premises used for 
business or industry, of at least an equal superficial 
area on the ground floor ; (d) the use of a re-erected 
building for the same or similar use as that for which 
the one it replaces was used, unless such use was 
of a noxious or otherwise offensive character. 


The Model Clauses cover not only the erection and 
use of buildings but also the conversion of a building 
to another use. Where consent is obtainable to a 
use other than the predominant one, such consent 
may be subject to conditions, and it has been 
suggested that this should facilitate orderly evolution, 
and that, for example, should the change of use 
asked for involve extra traffic, a reasonable condi- 
tion would be the allocation of sufficient space to 
accommodate such traffic. 


If one or two incongruous uses had penetrated 
into a quarter to the detriment of a predominant 
character which it was agreed ought to be preserved, 
such uses could be extinguished upon payment of 
compensation, 

It is said that one of the chief causes of the 
derelict or semi-derelict areas (what the Americans 
call “ blighted districts”’) that are not fulfilling 
the function which their situation justifies is multi- 
plicity of small ownerships. No single owner could— 
if he would—redevelop in a big way, and conse- 
quently changes have taken place in a small and 
spasmodic manner to the detriment of the old and 
with small advantage to the new. Some authorities 
take the view that, failing voluntary pooling of 
ownerships, purchase and redevelopment according 
toa plan may be the only effective method of dealing 
with such a district. 
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The normal forms of density zoning appropriate 
to the outskirts of towns are not likely to be applic- 
able to built-up cores. In quarters where commercial 
buildings or flats predominate or are likely to do so 
it may be advisable not to prescribe a density, but 
to rely on restrictions as to the proportion of site 


to be covered and the height to be allowed. With 
regard to flats, on the recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee amendments have been made 
to the Model Clauses which will have the effect of 
substituting for the normal method of reckoning 
density a standard based on the estimated number 
of inhabitants, coupled with an over-all limitation 
of the proportion of site allowed to be covered by 
buildings. 

Coverage and height zoning are obviously closely 
related to use and to the street pattern, and one finds 
that, except in rather limited sections where drastic 
rearrangement is considered to be essential, the 
general tendency is to endeavour to prevent harmful 
change rather than to attempt radical alteration. 

Authorities appear to be studying each part of 
their built-upon areas with a view to prescribing 
for each part (other than any areas where drastic 
rearrangement is essential) restrictions as to use, 
coverage and height based on existing circum- 
stances ; relying on their power of consent, subject 
to conditions, not to discourage progress, but to 
secure that any change shall not disrupt the part, 
but shall, as far as possible, form part of a process of 
orderly evolution. 


STREETS 

As already suggested, zoning for use, number, 
coverage, size and height of buildings is not only 
related to appropriateness for purpose in relation 
to the town pattern but also to the street system. 
Each zone has different traffic requirements, and 
the nature and volume of traffic in any street are 
directly related to the number, use and size of the 
buildings served by that street. 

A scheme can provide for widenings, new streets 
and stoppings up. The deciding factor is likely to 
be cost, and because they fear immediate claims for 
compensation in relation to a plan which is meant 
to secure a gradual process of evolution some 
authorities are fearful of including any important 
road proposals in the built-upon portions of their 
area. Others place some reliance on Section 22 (3), 
which provides for the postponement of compensa- 
tion respecting a building line affecting an existing 
building until re-erection. | Where piecemeal re- 
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erection of shop property takes place, the incon- 
venience of isolated conformation with the new 
line can be alleviated by allowing a temporary shop 
front to be maintained upon the old line until a 
general improvement takes place. 

Some authorities incline to the view that in 
some cases area purchase, under Section 25, is likely 
to prove a more economical and effective means of 
securing an appropriate new layout than would be 
the attempt to balance compensation and _better- 
ment. In other cases consideration is being given to 
agreeing to defer action on certain projects for 
specified periods based upon the life of the property, 
length of leases, or other factors which affect ripeness 
for redevelopment. In some instances the clearance 
of slums, the acquisition of ** redevelopment areas ” 
under the Housing Act, 1935, or the opening up of 
* blighted districts *> may be important factors in 
simplifying the reorganisation of the internal road 
system. 

With regard to the provision of parking spaces 
and of inner playgrounds, I find that several authori- 
ties are discovering odd pieces of semi-derelict land 
that can be readily and economically adapted for 
one or other of these purposes, and that it is a matter 
to which they give particular attention in relation 
to slum clearance schemes. 

POPULATION 


As already indicated, some authorities are looking 
fifty years ahead in preparing their schemes. A 


An example of good reconditioning. 
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scheme in no way resembles a strait waistcoat, and 
therefore, in a sense, it may be said that its p» para. 
tion never ceases. Certainly it is likely to require 
many adjustments in the course of fifty year:. 

The Director of the London School of Ecc;nomics 
informs us that, if the present fall in the biri\ rate 
continues, the population of this country will be 
down by about one half in one hundred years 
time. 

This is a formidable factor that the planner must 
bear in mind, although his present task is to cope 
with the migration of the present and still slowly 
increasing population moving both in search of 
employment and of better living quarters. 

There is no necessity for this fall to continue, 
but in any event it appears unlikely that any 
material increase in population is to be expected. 
Does this not, at least, suggest that there should be 
ample opportunity to relieve our town centres 
from the congestion and overcrowding they now 
suffer from without substantial encroachment upon 
the countryside ? 

CONCLUSION 


Time has only permitted a brief reference to a 
few of the many intricate and important problems 
with which our local authorities are faced in their 
endeavour to secure better towns and a real country- 
side. I am certain that in that endeavour they can 
rely upon the cordial support of the members of the 
architectural profession. 


See Mr. Jack's paper, p. 483 et seq. 
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An example of unneighbourliness 
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THE WORKING OF THE ADVISORY PANELS SYSTEM 
By G. H. JACK, M.Inst.C.E., F.S.A. [F.] 


The Housing (Rural Workers) Act of 1926 was a 
measure designed to assist in the retention and 
improvement of country cottages with the aid of 
State grants and loans. Much was expected of it, 
but economic considerations robbed it of the success 
hoped for. The period during which the measure 
was to operate has been twice extended, and it is 
now due to expire on 24 June 1938. 

In January 1927 the Minister issued Circular 756 
in explanation of the working of the Act, in the 
course of which he suggested that local authorities 
should either co-operate with “some voluntary 
advisory committee or panel,” or appoint an 
architect. This suggestion was the basis upon which 
the Panel Organisation was built up. 

The authorities referred to were mostly rural 
district councils, which could not afford to pay 
an architect. The Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England therefore decided to consult with the 
R.L.B.A. and other bodies interested, with a view 
to the formulation of a scheme for the creation in 
every part of the country of voluntary advisory 
panels of architects and others.* 


* See Appendix A. 


As soon as the scheme had been carefully worked 


out it was submitted in 1928 to the then Minister of 


Health, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who welcomed 
and approved it. 

The next move was to submit the proposal to the 
architectural societies allied to the R.I.B.A., as 
their practical co-operation was vital to success. 
Be it said to the credit of the societies they all 
welcomed it, and generously promised their support. 
Local secretaries were appointed, and lists of persons, 
architects and others, willing to serve were drawn 
up and submitted to the R.I.B.A. and C.P.R.E. for 
approval ; and at the same time the Central Panels 
Committee was set up, the membership of which was 
representative of all those societies and institutions 
interested either directly or indirectly in rural 
housing and the preservation of the amenities of the 
countryside. One of these bodies was the Institute 
of Builders, whose allegiance was welcomed from 
the point of view of the special value of their help 
in such matters as economy in building. Some 


misunderstanding has arisen from time to time 
as to the functions of the builder members, but the 
value of their assistance has never been seriously 
questioned, and they have made it quite clear that 
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the prerogative of the architect on matters of design 
and esthetics is fully admitted. 

For various reasons, lay members have played 
little part in the operation of the panels so far. 

The suggestion that laymen should be included 
in the service was supported by the architect mem- 
bers and approved by the Minister, for the very 
good reason that the Panel Service concerned the 
community as much as if not more than the Architec- 
tural profession. There was full agreement that 
mixed panels would be far more likely to succeed 
than panels of architects only. 

Another point upon which all were agreed was 
that the loss of well-built and good-looking country 
cottages was regrettable ; and, further, the spread 
of ill-designed and badly-proportioned new cottages 
ought to be arrested. The countryside was rapidly 
becoming disfigured, a problem with which the 
C.P.R.E. was, and still is, much concerned. 

Between four and five hundred architects and 
200 laymen volunteered to give local authorities and 
landowners the benefit of their trained advice if 
requested to do so. The spirit in which this generous 
offer was made was similar to that in which members 
of the medical profession give their time and skill 
in the hospitals. 

I have said that the use made of the Housing 
(Rural Workers) Act was disappointing ; and this 
being so, the proffered panel service in connection 
with it was almost at a standstill. In one of his 
circulars the Minister remarked : 

‘** There are still many places where use has not been made 
of these panels.”’* 

That remark still holds. 

The passage of the Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1932 opened up a new field of usefulness for 
the panels, and in March 1933 the Minister, in 
Circular 1305, pointed out to local authorities that 
the panel service was available to them and to 
private developers. In very many instances planning 
committees have made use of the service, especially 
in connection with the control of the external 
appearance of buildings ; and at the present time 
panels are working regularly on this problem in an 
area equal to about one-third of England and 
Wales. Panels exist in the remaining two-thirds, 
but as their service is not requisitioned they do not 
function. 


Note. —Up to June 1996 a: assistance had been promised in respect 
of 12,150 dwellings in England and Wales ; work was completed 
on 10,452 cases, and in progress on 1,172 Grants were made 
amounting to £988,095, and loans to £18,047. 

* Circular 1305. 
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The control of the external appearance of build- 
ings is a first-class problem, both for the *uthorities 
and the panels, the more so because Section 19 
of the Act, which covers it, is both vague and weak. 
It is not realised that while the Act offers power of 
strict control, the authorities may please them. 
selves as to whether they exercise it or not. If 
they decide against burdening themselves with 
such a technical and troublesome job they are 
entitled to omit the provisions of Section 12 from 
their scheme, and builders may then do as they 
please in the matter of “ the size, height, design or 
external appearance ” of their buildings. 

It is difficult to realise why such an important 
provision should not have been made obligatory, 
The mere fact of the control being permissive may 
account for the lukewarmness with which the 
authorities regard it. 

Even if the authority does the right thing and 
includes the power in a scheme, they cannot prevent 
a defiant builder from thrusting disfigure “ment on 
the public. All the authority can ag is to disapprove 
the plans, and threaten that when their completed 
scheme is approved by the Minister, which may be 
in a few years’ time, they will call upon him to 
demolish the new building. Surely this procedure 
needs amendment. On no account should unsuit- 
able building be allowed to proceed after being dis- 
approved by the Council with or without the advice 
of the panels. 

The panel service is by no means confined to 
giving help in connection with the two Acts I have 
mentioned. ‘There is the Housing Act, 1930, which 
controls the demolition of country cottages alleged 
to be unfit for habitation (Section 19). Panel 
architects have supplemented the reports of medical 
officers by stressing the importance of a structural 
report before demolition notices are issued, and 
in some cases, as at Finchingfield, Essex, panel 
architects have given evidence at the local enquiry. 
It is agreed that a house which is not fit for human 
habitation, and cannot be made fit at reasonable 
expense, should be demolished. 

The demolition of country cottages has become a 
burning question, and the C.P.R.E. has been hard 
pressed with complaints from all parts of the country 
as to the alleged wholesale sweeping away of ancient 
and picturesque cottages. Some of these complaints 
on investigation were proved to be groundless, and 
ought not to have been made. In some it was 


clear that had a panel been consulted in the early 
stages before the machinery of the law had been 
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A country cottage before and 
after bad renovation. The repair 
of the suitable thatch could have 
cost less than the unsuitable 
and ugly corrugated iron 
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set in motion the demolition notices would never 
have been issued. Convenient and sanitary dwellings 
must be provided, but there are other considerations 
which the Act acknowledges, as witness Section 38, 
which reads as follows :— 

* 4 local authority in preparing any proposals for the pro- 
vision o! houses or in taking any action under this or the principal 
Act. shall have regard to the beauty of the landscape or country- 
side and the other amenities of the locality and the desira- 


bility of preserving existing works of architectural, historic 
or artistic interest, and shall comply with such directions, 
ifany. on that behalf as may be given to them by the Minister.” 


The reference to “ the provision of houses ”’ refers 
to houses erected by the local authority, in connec- 
tion with which the Minister has issued a circular 

No. 1334) informing local authorities which do not 
employ an architect that it is open to them to 
consult the panels ; and he further advised them 
of the advantages arising from the employment of 
qualified architects in the design of houses. In one 
of his circulars the Minister pointed out that 
* Houses to be erected by the local authorities will 
have an appreciable effect on the Architectural 
character of the district.” 

Many of the houses which have been erected of 
late both by local authorities and private enterprise 
certainly have had an effect upon the character of 
the district ; but I hesitate to call it an ** architec- 
tural” effect, and this is what might be expected 
when only about 20 per cent. of the houses were 
designed by architects. 

In the case of houses erected by private enter- 
prise | have already referred to the invaluable 
assistance which the panels can give and are giving 
in connection with the operation of Section 12 of 
the Planning Act of 1932. The authorities have 
another string to their bow, for under Section 48 
of the same Act, they may 
appoint a committee for any purpose of the Act which in the 
opinion of the authority would be better regulated and managed 
by means of a committee, and may delegate to the committee 
with or without restrictions or conditions as they think fit any 
of their powers under this Act, except the power of levying a 
rate, etc. 

A committee appointed under this section shall consist of 
such number of persons as the appointing authority think fit, 
but at least three-fourths of the members of the committee 
shall be members of the appointing authority. 

The next Section (49) enables the local authority 
to defray any expenses incurred. 

In the year 1933 an effort was made to consolidate 
and co-ordinate panel procedure, and with that 
object in view a committee was appointed under 
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the chairmanship of Sir Leslie Scott, to consider the 
question and report to 


(1) The Royal Institute of British Architects. 


(2) The Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England. 


(3) The Institute of Builders. 


(4) The Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers. 

The findings of this committee were :— 

(1) That all authorities exercising control over 
siting, design and external appearance of buildings 
should arrange to receive architectural advice ; and 

(2) That the panel system affords a satisfactory 
method of obtaining such advice. 

This report had a mixed reception ; the R.I.B.A. 
and the C.P.R.E. unconditionally approved it, the 
builders were lukewarm, and the Council of the 
Institution of Municipal and County Engineers 
associated itself with the effort being made by the 
panels “to grapple with the danger to the amen- 
ities of Great Britain from unsightly building” ; 
but at the same time they were not prepared to 
co-operate. They approved the ends, but not the 
means. 

The point of view of the Council of the Institu- 
tion of Municipal and County Engineers is quite 
easy to understand when it is realised that in very 
many cases the terms of appointment fixed by the 
local authorities leave the engineer no option but to 
undertake work of an architectural nature. I know 
this from personal experience. There is no difficulty 
in drawing the line between the functions of engineers 
and architects, and it is the duty of the local 
authorities to allocate the work correctly. 

It is my opinion that surveyors to local authorities 
have more opportunity than most people to prevent 
or discourage disfigurements in town and country, 
and it is readily acknowledged that they have in 
the past done a great work. But if an official happens 
to be so cramped in his professional outlook as to 
refuse sound advice, there is no one capable of more 
harm. As was said by one of old time, ‘** The sum 
total of men’s knowledge lieth not within the 
compass of a single mind.” 

In July of the same year (1933) the Central Panels 
Committee appointed a sub-committee to report 
upon ‘How to make the panels work well.” 
Many meetings and conferences were held, and in 
February 1934 the report was issued. There were 
more meetings and conferences, and in January 
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1935 the report was issued in its final form. The for 
points of the report were as follows :— 
(1) That a national scheme of panels is essential on broad to 
principles. na 
(2) That the allied societies of the R.I.B.A. be requested va 
to set up panel advisory committees in each county he 
or part of a county, with headquarters if possible ‘<a 
in the county town. That the architect members of 
the Panel Advisory Committee should be nominated = 
by the local architectural societies, and that they wl 
should request the C.P.R.E. (through their local Tl 
branches where possible) and the Institute of Builders ru 
to submit names of non-architectural members for de 
co-option. 
(3) That architectural members of area panels shall be PS 
nominated by the local architectural society, with 
power to co-opt lay members, the names of all persons re 
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nominated to be approved by the Panel Advisory 
Committee. 

4) That the scheme must be national, and should be con- 
trolled by a committee designated the Central Panels 
Committee, 

These decisions were ratified by all the bodies 
concerned, including the allied societies. The 
builders raised some objections, but in the end there 
was a decision to give the organisation full and 
active support, provided the co-operation of the 
local authorities was forthcoming. It was also 
agreed that having regard to varying circumstances, 
the working out of details should be left to the 
panel advisory committees. As anticipated, the 
methods adopted do vary. 

In Buckinghamshire, Berkshire and Nottingham- 
shire the work is carried on in strict accord with the 
Central Panels Committee’s recommendations. 

In other parts of the country, Huntingdon, 
Cumberland and Cardiff, for instance, the panel 
architects confine their efforts to consultations with 
the planning officers. 

For the most part the panels have no fixed 
arrangements. The organisation exists, and if any 
local authority asks for assistance the local secretary 
sees that it is provided. 

The two points I want to raise in this paper are :— 

1) Js the existing panel procedure the best which could be devised, 
or can it be amended or extended so as to strengthen and 
simplify it ? 

2) Is the service of real national and local value? If so, what 
can be done to assure its recognition ? and can it be reinforced 
by legal backing ? 

My own answers to these questions are :— 

As to (1) : Good and useful as the existing pro- 
cedure is, it is not nearly strong enough to make 
any impression upon the mass of poor building 
which is everywhere in evidence, and it must receive 
more support and recognition if it is to become the 
force it ought to be and fully deserves to be. 

As to (2): I submit that there is no doubt as 
to the value of the panel organisation both from a 
national and local point of view. It is not only of 
value, it is a necessity. The whole question as to 
how the panels may be strengthened and supported 
will arise when the enquiry is held as to the short- 
comings of existing legislation in its contact with the 
whole question of amenity in town and country. 
The debate in the House of Commons on 10 Feb- 
tuary last proves conclusively that there now exists a 
determination to set matters right in this respect. 
_I may be asked in what way could the organisa- 
tion be strengthened ? and what is meant by official 
recognition ? 
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In the Scottish Housing Acts of 1930 and 1935 it is 
laid down that “ ifrequired by the Department ” the 
local authority shall 
Appoint a local advisory committee, including representatives 
of architectural and other artistic interests, and the local 
authority shall furnish to the Department a copy of any 
representation recommendation or report made to them by 
the Committee. 

You will remember that in Section 38 of the 
English Act of 1930, if the Minister decides to give 
any directions to the local authority as to any 
matter connected with the provision of new houses 
or in demolishing old ones, the local authority must 
comply with his directions. Would it not be reason- 
able and desirable to direct them to use the panels ? 
If this were done ‘‘ the Advisory Panel Committee ” 
would be identical with the “ local Advisory Com- 
mittee ’’ in the Scottish Act, and that body would 
be willing and able to 

(1) support, direct and encourage any existing 
area panel which was already doing good 
work, 

(2) arrange panel service for regional planning 
committees or any committee set up under 
Section 48 of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act to deal with the control of elevations. 

(3) arrange for panel service in the matter of 
consultation with local authorities in the 
discharge of their duties under Section 19 
of the Housing Act of 1930, in the matter of 
demolition of country cottages and slum 
clearance. 

(4) enquire into and report to the local authority 
on any matter affecting housing and amenities. 

It is very important that the statutory duty of 
having regard to “ the beauty of the landscape or 
countryside and the other amenities of the locality ” 
should be enforced where building operations are 
contemplated, and it is certain that in this connec- 
tion the panels could be an immense help. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that in the 
event of the panel scheme as at present constituted 
receiving statutory support, we should find it 
impossible to guarantee sufficient number of archi- 
tects willing to bind themselves to a regular service ; 
and I am bound to admit that the doubt has some 
foundation. My suggestion of the statutory recogni- 
tion of panel advisory committees on the lines of the 
Scottish Act would remove this difficulty by placing 
a recognised panel in direct touch with both the 
local authorities and the Ministry ; and, further, 
the conception of a national panel organisation 
would be realised in a simple and workable form. 
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APPENDIX A. 


THE ORIGINAL PANEL SCHEME 


Jowr C.P.R.E. Apvisory PANEL SCHEME, 1928 


Che following is an outline of the scheme which has been 
submitted to the Minister of Health Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain) and received his approval. for 
architectural under the 
Act, 

This scheme has been prepared by the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England in collaboration with repre- 
sentatives of its constituent bodies, and in particular 
with that of the Royal Institute of British Architects. It is 
intended as a means of affording voluntary architectural 
assistance following upon the lead given by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain at the inaugural meeting of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, and to fit in with the sugges- 


tions made to local authorities on p. 8 of Circular 756. 


1 
voluntary 


kers 


atfording 


advice Housing (Rural 


1926: 


Outline Scheme 
1. A Central Committee is established for the whole of 
England to consist of the following representatives : 


Architects specially qualified to undertake work of this kind and 
selected to represent different regions of England: Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, A.R.A., Professor Adshead. Professor Abercrombie. Mr. 
Harold Falkner. Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. Mr. Gilbert H. 
Jenkins, Mr. Basil Oliver, Mr. G. J. Skipper, Mr. Basil Sutton, 
Mr. C. M. Bateman, Mr. H. L. North. Mr. J. H. Sellers. Mr. C. 
Upcher and Mr. Baillie Scott. To these have been added Sir 
Leslie Scott. K.C.. M.P.. Mr. Perey Hurd. M.P. (President of the 
Rural District Councils’ Association. Mr. W. H. Powell and Mr. 


C. C. Winns ll (of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings), Mr. G. W. Warr (Surveyor). Sir Theodore Chambers (Sur- 
vevor), Mr. Elgood (of the National Housing and ‘Town Planning 


Council). Sir Henry Fairfax-Lucy. Bart. fof the County Councils 
Association), Mr. E. J. Brown (of the Institute of Builders), Mr 
H. C. Hughes (Cambridgeshire Rural Community Council), and 
Mr. John Swarbrick (Ancient Monuments’ Society 

2. The Central Committee organises the g up ol 
advisory panels to assist local authorities and building owners 
who wish to avail themselves of the provisions of the Act. 


settin 


3. The Central Committee selects the names of suitable 
persons from names submitted by the Allied Societies of th 
Royal Institute of British Architects, local authorities and 
representative associations of landowners, and also to cove 
areas where there is no allied society of the R.I.B.A. 

4. The Central Committee co-ordinates the practice of thi 
panels and assists them with advice. 

5. The local panels consist of at least three architects. 0! 
whom one shall retire each year and be eligible for re-election 
selected by the Central Committee from names nominated b\ 
the Allied Societies. In addition. one member representing 
the landowners in the area, to be nominated by the Countr 
Gentlemen’s Association or the Central Landowners’ Associa- 
tion, and two representatives of the local authorities of th 
area, one of whom should be a surveyor nominated by thi 
local authoritics themselves. 

It is suggested that this combination would ensure thai the 
interest of the local authorities would be secured and the 


proper administration of the Act would be safeguarded : the 
owners’ representative would secure proprietary int’ 
and the work of the architects would be actually to advise 1 
the work of reparation. 


rests. 
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6. Panc!s formed on the above lines are available in two 
capacitic 
i To give general advice to landowners and cottage 
owners who propose taking action and wish to 
be sure they are working on the right lines. 

ii) To advise local authorities who wish to assure 
themselves that the owners to whom they are 
making grants or loans have presented schemes 
which fulfil the requirements of the Minister’s 
circular in reference to the character of the pro- 
posed work.* 

z. In cases where counties are not covered by an allied 
society of the R.I-B.A. the Institute has undertaken to get 
the architects in these counties to co-operate and place their 
services at the disposal of the panel formed in their particular 
area. These counties are Huntingdonshire, Suffolk, Bedford- 
shire, Essex and Cambridgeshire. In the case of Cambridge- 
shire the Rural Community Council are undertaking the 
responsibility of forming the panel, and have already ascer- 
tained that it can be done. ‘The London counties. Middlesex, 
Surrey and Hertfordshire, will be administered for the purposes 
of this scheme by a committee of the R.I.B..A., itself. 

The following further suggestions as to the working of the 
panels have been made by the Central Committee : 

1. That there should be no remuneration to members of the 
panels. 

* The local authority has full power to refuse the grant for the 
repair of a cottage under the Housing (Rural Workers) Act, 1926, 
unless it is satisfied that the architectural treatment is adequate. 
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2. That the panels should be available for consultation and advice 
only to building owners and local authorities who intend 
working under the Act. and that their work should embrace 
all types of buildings which come under the Act. 


3. Phat building owners should be advised by the local authority 
of the panel's existence when they make application for a 
loan or grant under the Act. 

}- That although in certain cases the work would probably be 
judged by the panel from photographs and plans, in the 
majority of cases it would probably necessitate a visit from 
one or more members. 

5. That where a member (or members) of the panel is obliged 
to visit the site the expenses should be paid, preferably by 
the local authority. 

6. That it should be left to the panel whether they should work 
in rota or not. 


7. That as regards procedure, the Central Committee should 
be prepared to co-ordinate the activities of the panels and 
assist them with advice where necessary, and also to issue 
pamphlets for general guidance. 

8. When the County Council has delegated its powers to the 


rural district councils the representation of the local authori- 
ties might well be increased, i.e., two for each district. The 
other members of the panel, being constant, would work for 
each district with the representatives of the local authorities. 
g. It would probably be found convenient for the full member- 
ship of the local panels to meet only occasionally to determine 
general policy. ‘The detailed advice would be given by the 
architectural members. 
i ractice the * Provinces” of the Allied Architectural 


Societies are found to be too large it would be possible to 


set up a separate panel for each county. 


APPENDIX B. EXTRACTS FROM CIRCULARS ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


IN WHICH REFERENCE IS 


Circular 756: Housing (Rural Workers) Act, 1926, dated 
January 1927. 

* Local authorities will realise that much may be 
accomplished in such matters (reconditioning of country 
cottages), and bearine this in mind. should consider what 
method will be most convenient under the local conditions 
for securing this end: whether it will be best to co- 
operate with some voluntary advisory committee or panel, 
or whether to appoint for the different) districts an 
architect Who has such knowledge of the locality and 
has had such experience of the kind of work contemplated 
as will enable him to advise the local authority in each 
case whether conteniplated works are or are not appro- 
priate. 


2) Circular g40: dated 29g November 1928. 


*f am directed by the Minister of Health to refer to 
the circular of January 1927, No. 756, and to say that 
he wishes to bring to the notice of local authorities 
arrangements Which have been made with his approval 
by the Council for the Preservation of Rural England 
acting in co-operation with the Roval Institute of British 
Architects for giving expert advice free of charge on the 
arrving out of works of repair and reconditioning under 
the Housing (Rural Workers) Act. 1926.7" 

Phe panels which have been constituted for the 
purpose described above have expressed a willingness 
to assist local authorities and others in the general pre- 
servation of the amenities of rural areas, not only in con- 
nection with town planning schemes, and local authorities 


MADE TO THE PANELS 


and devel PINE owners can tush avail them. 

selves of this assistance.” 

3) Circular 1207: Housing (Rural Work: Act, 1926, 
dated 23 July 1931. 

fam to remind the local authority of the arrange- 

ments made by the Council for the Pre servation of Rural 
England acting in co-operation with the Roval Institute 
of British Architects for giving expert advice free of charge 
on the carrying out of works of repair and re-conditioning 
under the Act.” 
4) Circular 1305: Toren and Country Planning Act, dated 
March 1933. 

\s indicated in a= previous circular, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England have appointed voluntary 
panels of architects up and down the country, and these 
panels are prepared to advise local authorities and private 
developers. There are still many places where use has 
not been made of these panels.” 

In some places sin] le leaflets have been issued for 
the help and guidance of builders, and in some arrange- 
ments have been made with the local representative 


group of architects for thi preparation of a number of 


designs of buildings suitable for t locality, the ¢ ens 
being obtainable at) moderate price.” 
5) Circular 1334: Housing (Financial Provision Ict, 1933, 


dated 22 Mav 1933. 
** Local authorities who do not themseives em 
architect should bear in mind that it is open to them to 


seek the advice of the advisory panels which have been 
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set up by the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England with the help of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and its Allied Societies, and all local authorities 
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are advised to draw the attention of builders and investors 
to the advantage to be derived from the employment of 
qualified architects to design the houses. 


APPENDIX C.—THE CENTRAL PANELS COMMITTEE’S REPORT (AS AMENDED) 
Addendum to the Report: C.P.R.E., RI.B.A. and I.0.B,. Advisory Panels 


MEETING of the PANELS Sus-ComMITTEE and the CONVENERS 
of THE PANELs, held at the R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place, W.1, 
on WEDNESDAY, 2 JANUARY 1935, at 2.30 p.m. 


The following resolution was proposed by Mr. G. Langley 
Taylor, seconded by Mr. A. L. Roberts, and carried 
unanimously : 


Tuart the conveners, having consulted with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Central Panels Committee, RECOMMEND the members 
of the Allied Societies’ Conference that the following be added to the 
report as an addendum :— 


1. That the report of the members of the Panels Sub- 
Committee on ** How to Make the Panel System Work 
Well,” dated 21 February 1934, be accepted by this 
Allied Societies’ Conference as a basis for panel work. 

2. That where existing panels are working satisfactorily they 
should continue on the same lines until it is found advantageous 
to make alterations so as to enable their methods to fit in with 
the national ideal. (See note at foot.) 


3. That a national scheme is essential on broad principles. 


4. That the Allied Societies of the R.I.B.A. be requested 
to set up a Panel Advisory Committee in each county 
or part of a county, with headquarters if possible in the 
county town ; that the architect members of the panel 
advisory committees should be nominated by the local 
architectural societies, and that they should request 
that the C.P.R.E. (through their local branches where 
possible) and the Institute of Builders should submit 
names of non-architectural members for co-option. 


Vote of Thanks 


Sir PERCY HURD, M.P.: I am sure you will join 
most heartily with me in thanking Mr. Pepler and Mr. 
Jack for the way in which they have put these two 
questions before us. They have brought experience, 
knowledge and enthusiasm to their task, and we are 
deeply indebted to them. 

The question that arises in my mind, as the chairman 
of the Central Panels Committee, is how far and in 
what way is it possible to make this panel system work 
on a larger scale. I think that most of us have come 
to the conclusion that the idea of the panel is a good 
one, and experience has shown—and the _ pictures 
which Mr. Jack has shown have fortified the experience 
—that the panel system can be of great service in 
preserving what is worth preserving in this English 
scene of ours. 

How can the idea best be furthered? ‘There seems 
common sense in the suggestion that where the money 


5. That architect members of area panels shall b« nomin- 
ated by the local architectural society, with power to 
co-opt lay members. The names of all persons nom- 
inated shall be approved by the panel advisory com- 
mittees. 

6. That the scheme must be national, and should be con- 
trolled by a committee designated the Centra! Panels 
Committee. 

The existing committee would answer this purpose 
if it were reconstituted so as to include in addition to the 
interests already represented : 

A. Members actually engaged in advising local authori- 
ties in the matter of the approval of plans ; names 
to be submitted by the panel advisory committees. 

B. Representatives from the Allied Societies of Archi- 
tects. 

C. Representatives of the panel advisory committees. 

D. Members of local authorities and builders. 

7. That the title ‘* County Panels ” in the original report 
be altered to ** Panel Advisory Committees ” ; and the 
title ** Sub-Panels ”’ be altered to “* Area Panels.” 

8. That matters of dispute in regard to plans submitted 
should be laid before the panel advisory committees 
by the Area Committees, and if necessary be referred to 
the Central Panels Committee before referring them to 
any statutory body. 

2 January 1935. 

Note-—In cases where the existing panel arrangements do not 

coincide with these recommendations, the panel secretary should 
be notified. 


and Discussion 


of the State is laid out to assist in house-building or 
reconstruction there should be some measure of control. 
Some of us in the House of Commons put that to the 
Minister of Health, and said, “* Where grants towards 
the cost are being made by the State, why do not you 
insist on the plans of subsidy houses and reconstructed 
cottages being submitted to the advisory panel?” 
We found, however, that the Minister was very chary 
of moving along that line. He took the view that the 
supreme need of this country is more houses, more slum 
clearance and more activity in housing generally by 
the local authorities, and he was reluctant to do anything 
which would seem to check their zeal. He thought 
that to impose an obligation of that sort on the local 
authorities, even though the panel was only advisory, 
would somewhat impede the pace of his new housing 
campaign. 

I think he was wrong, but at any rate the Ministry 
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have fallen back upon advice. The advice is good. 
It is truc that in one of their earlier circulars the advice 
concerning amenities was confined to a line and a half 
in an eight-page leaflet, and I told the Minister that 
I did not think that sort of thing was any good to any- 
body, but they have improved somewhat, and in the 
circular from which Mr. Jack has quoted you will find 
these sentences : “* Taste is not a matter for dogmatism. 
The powers should be used for preventing what may 
reasonably be regarded as outrages, buildings out of 
keeping with their surroundings and an offence to the 
neighbourhood. Much can be achieved by education 
and friendly guidance.” 

Mr. Jack has carried the argument a stage further 
this evening by suggesting that we should obtain in 
England the same power of * shall ”’ instead of * may ” 
which is given in the Scottish housing enactments. 
I think that this is a useful suggestion. You all know 
how in England we love precedents ; we move down 
from precedent to precedent ; and it may very well 
be that this suggestion will commend itself to the Ministry 
and to Parliament, so that the local authority shall, 
when the Minister directs, appoint an advisory com- 
mittee, which may very well be the panel committee, 
and so that their report shall be submitted to the 
Minister, and I hope published. 

We have to realise that it is not possible successfully 
to coerce local authorities. Municipal government in 
England goes back to the very beginnings of our public 
life, and, if we are in this country to preserve those 
free and representative institutions that we cherish, we 
have to use every means at our command to educate 
public opinion. It is a slow process, because we are 
often dealing with inert material. I represent a rural 
constituency in Parliament, one of the most rural 
constituencies in England, and I can assure you that 
this sense of inertness often comes home to me, and 
very much so in dealing with this question of amenities. 
The other day I was trying to make one of the leading 
members of a local authority see that good siting, good 
materials, especially if they were local, and the harmonis- 
ing of new buildings with their surroundings and all 
those other things that we cherish as essentials were in 
fact good business, as well as good esthetics. He seemed 
very doubtful about it, and his last remark was this : 
“This amenities you talk about—you can’t even pro- 
nounce it; I notice one time you call it am€nities and 
the next am€nities ; this amenities is nothing to do with 
us. We on this local authority are concerned with the 
drains and with the damp course and that sort of thing ; 
we have nothing to do with your beauty business.” 

I am glad to think that this kind of mentality is losing 
ground ; | am glad to think that we are making progress, 
even if slowly, all too slowly. In that connection, I 
think that we ought to pay a tribute to the activity of 
the Council for the Preservation of Rural England and 
the National Trust, and also to the Ministry of Health— 
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though they have not always fully taken our advice— 
and the Ministry of Transport. We ought to pay tribute 
to the help that they are giving the movement. If 
we were not so wedded to complete local self-government 
—subject to the Treasury—we might make far greater 
progress than we are making to-day. But we must 
take facts as they are. 

I think that Mr. Jack’s suggestions are very valuable. 
I now come to Mr. Pepler’s most interesting paper, and 
I am wondering how we can carry this principle of town 
and country planning a further stage forward. The 
difficulties there, as in the case of housing, are enormous. 
Mr. Pepler specially mentioned as one of the aims of the 
Town and Country Planning Act the retention and 
preservation of buildings of traditional and historical 
value. Ido not know whether any of you had the good 
fortune to listen to the broadcast a fortnight ago from 
Edinburgh, when Lord Nigel Hamilton, a local archi- 
tect, a town councillor of Edinburgh and a working 
woman from Stirling were engaged in an argument 
on the air as to whether it was good or bad policy to 
retain houses of fine structural virtue in Scotland— 
cottages as well as other houses—and recondition them 
inside, if they were capable of being turned into modern, 
sanitary, convenient dwellings. The town councillor 
took up a most decided negative ; he said, “‘ No, we 
want to sweep them away.” ‘The architect took the 
opposite point of view. An interesting feature of the 
broadcast was when the chairman addressed the lady 
from Stirling and said, ‘‘ You live in one of these old 
stone reconstructed houses in Stirling ; what do you 
think of it?” ‘‘ Oh,” she said, ‘‘it’s fine. ‘They came 
to me and said, ‘ You’ve a lot of rats in your house,’ 
and I said, ‘I have.’ They said, ‘ You’ve a lot of 
damp,’ and I said, ‘I have.’ They said, ‘ It’s a rotten 
house inside ?’ and I said, ‘ It is.’ ‘ Well,’ they said, 
‘ give us six weeks and we will turn it into a nice house 
for you, with very little extra rent.’ I said, ‘ Get to 
work!’ ” Actually it took six months. The chairman 
said : And what about it now? She replied, “ I have 
a beautiful roomy house, with everything as nice as you 
could wish.’ Here the Edinburgh councillor inter- 
vened and said, “‘ But would not you rather have one 
of our nice Council cottages?” ‘“* Bless my soul,” 
she replied, ‘‘ I went into one of your boxes of houses 
the other day, and I called up the staircase to my 
friend on the first floor and asked her a question, and 
she replied, ‘I can’t quite hear you.’ I repeated it, 
but she could not hear, and then she said, ‘ Do you mind 
going inside? I will hear you far better through 
the floor.’ ” 

I think that we are making progress. ‘That Edinburgh 
councillor may not retain the conception of things that 
he had before the broadcast. When I go to Edinburgh 
in a few weeks’ time, I hope to have a talk with him 
and see whether he has not come round to the view that 
the Royal Mile, with all its horrible slums, is capable in 
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large measure of reconstruction rather than demolition 


and the erection of new buildings which are out of 


harmony with their surroundings, out of harmony 
with the traditions of the Scottish capital and with the 
best ideas of modern progress. 

I have pleasure in proposing a cordial vote of thanks 


to Mr. Pepler and Mr. Jack. 
Professor PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, M.A. [F.| : 


We have had two very important and fairly long papers, 
containing enough material for consideration for a 
whole month! I propose to confine my attention 
principally to Mr. Jack’s paper at the moment, if Mr. 
Pepler will forgive me for doing so, on the score of its 
architectural content. 

There are, perhaps, three points which are raised in 
Mr. Jack’s paper to which I should like to allude in 
connection with the design of houses. ‘The first is the 
control of the work of private individuals by panels. 
That has been criticised in the past, because sometimes 
those panels have been rather timid in their attitude 
towards modern design. We have to face this very 
difficult problem, that on the one hand there is much 
extremely illiterate and impossible stuff going up, 
which Mr. Jack has shown us on the screen to-night, 
and on the other hand there are the examples of unusual 
(to most of the public) modern designs. ‘To cope with 
these two types is a very difficult task. “To deal with 
normal buildings, which should be good, but which, 
I am afraid, are not anything like as good as they ought 
to be, is comparatively simple. 

The alternative to this panel method, which is a sort 
of democratically elected form of control, seems to me 
to be a purely bureaucratic control in the form ol 
architectural appointed to design. 
That is the alternative which some people think is right, 
but personally I consider that panel control, with all 
its faults, is a safer form of guidance. I was very glad 
to sce, when an occurred recently of the 
rejection of a modern design in the countryside not 
far from London, that the panel had not been involved 
at all; the local authority acted without any advice 
whatever. ‘Vhat is, from our point of view as architects, 
an impossible and hopeless proceeding, 
local representatives of authorities 


officials contro} 


instance 


and I speak, 


probably, in the presence ol the representatives of 


can possibly know what is good or 
They think they can, but 


several of them 
what is bad in architecture. 
they cannot ! 

The next point to which I should like to allude is the 
important question of the preservation of old houses 


which require reconditioning. ‘There we are faced 
with a totally different type of problem. Many ol 
these old cottages have been condemned as being 


unsuitable for modern habitation, and quite rightly. 
In some cases they are capable of being reconditioned 
and brought up to the standard required for a working- 
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class family, but in other cases they are not suitable 
that purpose ; and we have found that many o| 
have been condemned to be demolished. 


lor 
them 
The alterna- 
tive use of those houses, however, has not by any means 


always been considered. I maintain that it is quite 
possible to put a house which is not suitable to be 
reconditioned for a working-class family to another use. 
It may not be a domestic use, or it may be for the use 
of that much less difficult person to cater for, the week- 
ender. The week-ender used to be accused of ousting 
the rural labourer from his cottage. ‘There is, however, 
definite use to which these houses which are not suitable 
for reconditioning for the working-classes can be put, 
namely, for some purpose of recreational use, and | 
think that the Ministry of Health might consider that 
before it endorses the wholesale condemnation of these 
cottages. Asurvey might well be made of these cottages 
throughout the country to show which of them are 
worth preserving on their architectural merits, quite 
apart from the question of whether they are suitable 
for working-class habitation. After all, to demolish 
such a house and build a new one is not so economical 
as to build a new house for a working-class family and 
to keep the old house for a new purpose, thus having 
houses instead of 


two one. 


Che third type of house which | wish to mention is 
the new house designed for working-class 
occupation and is designed by or for the local authority. 
lam talking at the moment of housing in rural districts. 
We find too otten that these houses are by no means 
so good as they ought to be. Mr. Jack has shown us 
several examples of them, including one in his old 
county of Hereford. We do think that in that case the 
Minister of Health might use a little more pressure 
than he does to sce that these houses are designed by 
efficient and capable architects. One instance which 
has been mentioned recently is that of a hundred houses 
in villages of world-lamed beauty to be designed by a 
sanitary inspector in hus spare ime. ‘The problem of a 
new building in a Cotswold village, for example, is one 
of the most difficult architectural problems with which 
faced. In Country Life not long ago 
there was an article on the subject, and an illustration 
of a modern house in the Cotswold area. It was a most 
interesting article, and drew attention to the extra- 
ordinary complexities and difficulties of the problem. 
A triend of mine wrote to me the other day to say that 
he was proposing to build for himself a cottage on a site 
close to the church at Chipping Campden ; he had 
been recommended to go to a local architect, and he 
asked me whether I thought that particular architect 
was capable of dealing with the problem. I replied 
that I thought he was, and that he was a first-rate man : 
but I added that this was one of the difficult 


which is 


anvone can be 


most 


problems with which any modern architect: could be 
am historic town, an extremely beautitul setting. 


faced 
andl limited means at the disposal of the architect fot 
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the designing of his house. It is in an area of that sort, 
in twenty-one villages, that a sanitary inspector in his 
spare time is to design these houses. Is that a suitable 
state ol affairs ? 

The Minister may say that he has to allow that to be 
done, or that he may ask for the plans to be submitted 
for his approval, but the licking into shape by the 
Ministry or by a panel of a bad design is not anything 
like so satisfactory as the creation of a good design in 
the first instance : and in this important question of the 
enormous number of new houses that are required in 
the countryside it is essential that they should be designed 
by first-rate architects from the very beginning. ‘The 
question of whether they should be of traditional or 
modern design does not enter into it ; a first-rate man is 
prepared to design what is right for the actual locality. 
But let us ask for the full use of architectural advice 
in this case. 

Mr. Jack has not mentioned it in his paper, but he 
has, I know, a suggestion for using the panels in a con- 
structive way for this purpose, for helping or advising 
the authorities in their schemes and also for acting as a 
kind of buffer between the medical oflicer condemning 
these old houses and the approval of this condemnation. 
I believe that if these panel architects were given 
some greater power than they have they might do a great 
deal of good work in preventing those two abuses, 
namely, the unnecessary destruction of old cottages and 
the building of new ones of unsatisfactory design. 

Sir Perey Hurd has alluded to what we really need, 
the education of public opinion. hold—though 
perhaps everyone here will not agree with me—that 
we are at a very low ebb of human civilisation, and 
that for one good thing that is done a hundred things 
are instinctively done badly. The human is 
possibly on the up-grade. I hope it is, but we do not 
know. All we can say is that the architectural pro- 
fession is prepared to help in the gradual raising of the 
human civilisation of our countryside. ‘That is part 
of our job. For local authorities to refuse to make 
use of architectural help and guidance is, I think, a 
short-sighted and unlortunate policy. ‘The papers 
which have been read this evening show us that on the 
broad lines, as Mr. Pepler has said, it is possible to 
conceive and to plan the main development of our 
countryside on the right lines ; and in the details, as 
Mr. Jack has pointed out to us, it is possible to see 
that the carrying out of building in the country is 
done not only without damage—that is a very pessimistic 
outlook—but in such a way that it adds, as it can and 
should add, to the beauty of our English countryside. 
It will only do so if it is carried out under proper and 
competent advice. 

Mr. G. HASTWELL GRAYSON [F.] : So far, I think, no 
one has spoken who has had any practical experience of the 
working of the panels. They have been working under very 
great difficulties. I have had to * vet about forty buildings 
a month for three or four years, and the first difficulty is a 
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geographical one. Some of these cottages are thirty or forty 
miles away from my own home, and it is almost impossible 
to give an unbiased opinion on a drawing for a building to be 
erected in a district with which one is unfamiliar. It is very 
important, as the Minister has said, that buildings should 
be in harmony with their surroundings. 

We have two or three districts to deal with. One of them 
is a stone Cotswold district, with a very sympathetic rural 
district council, and we have been able to do very good work 
in the neighbourhood of Witney. I also help to “ vet” the 
buildings in the Banbury district, and there we have not 
such a sympathetic rural district council, and there has been 
a great deal of very undesirable building going on. Are 
we to turn something down when we know there are other 
buildings like it only a few hundred yards further along the 
same road ? 

Another difficulty is that there are not many good architects 
who can afford the time to do this panel work. We suffer 
very much through not having sufficient talent on the panel ; 
when one or two of our leading members are away, some of 
the others have not the gift of quickly coming to a conclusion. 
It is easy to see that a thing is wrong ; the difficulty is to make 
two or three constructive suggestions. I feel that, in spite 
of what I and a good many others have done, we have not 
succeeded in “tuning up” the rural district councils in 
Oxfordshire, where I come from, in the way that I should 
like. Ifwe had public opinion a little more strongly behind us, 
and if we had a litthe more authority, I feel that our work 
would be very much better. 

Mr. ‘T. LAWRENCE DALE [F.] : There is one difference 
between the patients who come to a doctor’s panel and those 
that come to a panel of architects, namely, that the latter 
are already dead. I have now been a member of two panels 
for a good many years, and | can assure you that it is almost 
impossible to do anything whatever with the stuff that is put 
before us. It is not possible to reject everything and to hold 
up the whole building activity of the district on aesthetic 
grounds, and therefore we have to let it go through. I do 
not know how that is to be prevented. 

We find that the houses which are built with Government 
grants and with the approval of the Ministry of Health are 
very often not designed by architects at all, and are of the 
poorest possible description. I think that is something which 
might easily be altered ; the Ministry of Health might require 
all local authorities to employ architects for all their housing 
schemes. 

Mr. H. E. AYRIS [Z.] : I should like to menuion what has 
been done in Cumberland in regard to panel work. By the 
good offices of the officers of the county council, the whole of 
Cumberland has been unified for the work of plan examination. 
The county surveyor is the planning officer, and all plans 
and building proposals come to Carlisle via the local surveyors. 
Architects from the whole of Cumberland, as required for 
the panel meetings, come to Carlisle to examine the plans, 
which means that we obtain the local knowledge that is 
wanted. Every man knows his own neighbourhood and can 
speak as to the setting, supplementing the information which 
the officer of the county council is himself able to give us. 
In that way we are able to obtain a general view and full 
knowledge of what is being done. 

Arisine out of this, there is 
the Ministry of Health. At present we ar 
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understand, a fear that the auditor of the Ministry of Health 
will disallow expenses which local authorities might be 
inclined to allow to the architects on the panel. We hope 
that that is not so. 


Mr. Jack said quite early in his jovial talk—and this seems 
to be the biggest joke of all—that rural district councils 
* could not afford to pay an architect.” How in the world 
can architects afford to go on functioning if local authorities 
cannot pay them? I hope it will be made clear that that 
was a joke on Mr. Jack’s part. 

Among the many schemes which came before us in the 
last year, the illiterate ones were, of course, extremely 
numerous. We have actually had submissions through local 
surveyors, as documents to be adjudicated upon, drawn on 
the backs of torn-open envelopes. During the year, however, 
we have made some sort of impression by requiring a certain 
standard in the submissions put before us, at any rate so far 
as the mere drawing of them is concerned. When it is 
necessary to have information as to what a man really does 
mean, we go to the length of inviting him to see the chairman 
and have a round table talk about the matter. I see that in 
Hampshire submitters have learned a _ practice which _ is 
already known in Cumberland : if you are in doubt, send in 
something or other and the architects will do the work for you ! 


Mr. C. W. C. NEEDHAM, M.T.P.I. [F.] : I am glad to 
hear what the previous speaker has said as to the satisfactory 
working of the panel in Cumberland. Apparently panels in 
the north of England are obtaining better results than some 
in the south. I have come here specially for this meeting 
to-night, all the way from York, and in several capacities. 
I am a practising architect, a planning consultant, and sur- 
veyor to local authorities. I do a good deal of housing for 
rural districts, and am, in fact, rather a jack of all trades. 
I am also the secretary of the Panels Advisory Committee 
of the York and East Yorkshire Society. 

As a planning consultant I was very interested to hear 
Mr. Pepler’s paper, and there is one point in it to which I 
should like to refer. He said it was very difficult to determine 
what is to be done in the way of rural zoning. The Ministry 
from time to time issue Model Clauses for the guidance of 
those preparing planning schemes, and I think I am right in 
saying that, although there is a new edition on the point of 
publication, they have not yet given us the faintest idea 
of how to put rural zoning into practice by means of any 
Model Clauses. Perhaps that might be remedied. 


In connection with the working of the panel system, I have 
had, perhaps, as long experience as anyone in this room. 
In York we have planning schemes under the old 1925 Act. 
Special powers were obtained under that Act on the grounds 
that parts of the City of York were of architectural, artistic 
and historic interest, in the days when it was not possible 
to prepare a planning scheme for built-up areas except 
where those conditions prevailed. After the usual inquiry, 
the Minister was good enough to give the York Corporation 
planning powers for this special area, including control of 
elevations, and a panel of the York and East Yorkshire Society 
has been advising the York Corporation for six or seven years 
with very gratifying results. 

We started with a mixed committee. The members 
appointed to the panel served in turn, and met with the actual 
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committee of the Corporation which was dealing with the 
plans under the bye-laws. We did not see the 
beforehand, we did not feel free to criticise one another's 
designs, which is sometimes necessary and always helpful, 
and as the opinions of the architect members were so offset 
by those of the laymen present the whole thing was practically 
useless. 


ley ations 


We now meet together and have the plans put before ys 
the night before the meeting of the Corporation committee, 
and, being in private, we can discuss elevations freely, and 
give a considered opinion in writing, with the result that we 
are able to do very useful work. This, Iam sure, is appreciated 
by the Corporation and by the enlightened members of the 
community. Thanks to the backing which we _ have 
received from the Corporation and officials, and from the 
Ministry in cases of inquiry, the work is going on very 
well. 

Having had this experience, we in the York and East York- 
shire Society feel very strongly that a mixed panel is not half 
so good as a panel consisting entirely of architects, who, as 
Professor Abercrombie has stated, are the only people capable 
of adjudicating on architectural questions. 


Sir PERCY WORTHINGTON [F.] : Mr. Pepler, in his 
most interesting paper, gave us particulars of the acreage 
covered by schemes and the number of local authorities who 
are preparing schemes. It would be very interesting to know 
how many of those local authorities have adopted the section 
providing for the control of elevations, and how long it takes, 
on an average, to get a scheme through from its inception 
to its approval by the Ministry. It seems to me that it is 
going to take a very long time, and in the meantime the 
whole country is being spoilt. 

Mr. Jack’s paper, referring mainly to the panel system, 
was extraordinarily interesting. There is no doubt that we 
should all like to see a universal and effective panel system 
working, and I believe that it may be made to work. At 
present I do not believe that it has made as much headway 
as was hoped, and, indeed, the larger regional schemes 
represent a great tax on any sort of panel. It seems to me 
that the work is going to be almost beyond the powers of any 
voluntary effort, and it is really hardly fair to ask architects 
to undertake it. 

If that is the case—I hope that it is not—we shall have to 
consider some sort of alternative procedure. I wonder, if 
an alternative is necessary, whether it could be worked on 
the same lines as in a diocese, where the diocesan chancellor 
carries on his own practice and comes down at intervals to 
hold his court and grant faculties. I throw that out merely 
as a suggestion, but it seems to me that there might be a very 
large number of architects who would be able and competent 
to do the work while still carrying on their own practice, 
and they might find it a very useful experience. That raises, 
of course, the question of finance, but that should not stand 
in the way in the case of an issue such as this, because the 
position is becoming almost hopeless. One watches helplessly 


the progressive desecration of the country, and there is need, 
it seems to me, for some immediate drive to prevent it. I 
think there are three needs: an immediate and concerted 
effort, an insistence on control in design, and to see that that 
control is effective. 
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Mr. WW. G. NEWTON [F.] : I come from the same “ hay- 
seed” area as Sir Percy Hurd—Wiltshire—and we are not 
altogether unenlightened there. Last December, at the 
suggestion of one of the builder members of the panel, we had 
a little conference of speculative builders in a certain town. 
Fight or nine of them came, and we had a little lecture on 
the kind of house that the ebullient person produces and on 
how, with a little modesty, it was possible to reduce this 
ebullience: to decency. They were very pleased about it, 
and took it all in. I am not sure how profitable it will be, 
but I whe great hopes. 


There are three points that I want to make about the panels. 
The first is that it is not only because local authorities are 
unenlightened that they are frightened of having the drawings 
submitted ; it is because they fear delay. Mr. Ayris has told 
us about the drawings all being sent to Carlisle to be adjudi- 
cated on by the panel, the members of which travelled to 
Carlisle for the purpose. The delay involved in that seems 
to me to be stupendous. I have the drawings submitted to 
me on the Friday, and the meeting of the Building Committee 
is on the Monday ; the work has to be done in between. 
In these rural areas people submit their drawings at the last 
possible moment, and we have to do what we can. The first 
ine we must do is to remove the bogy of delay. 


Secondly, with regard to the reconditioning of old buildings, 
very often there will be general agreement that an old cottage 
should be reconditioned, but the difficulty is that we cannot 
get the owner to do it. It is not possible to force him to do it, 
and he simply lets it fall away into decay. 


Thirdly, if the panel system is to underline the importance 
and value of architectural advice, then the panel must be 
extremely chary of doing anything except disapprove of 
absolute eyesores. I do not think it is within their province, 
except in very rare cases, to pass an adverse criticism on the 
work of a fellow architect. What an architect is is, of course, 
another matter ! 


Mr. A. L. ROBERTS [F.] : Mr. Jack referred to the fact 
that only 20 per cent. of the buildings erected are erected by 
architects, and he also told us that only one-third of the 
panels which have been established are working. I submit 
that we ought to be rather pleased than dissatisfied with that 
state of affairs at the present moment, for reasons which have 
already been explained by Sir Percy Hurd, namely, that we 
have to educate the general public to good taste in architecture. 
Secondly, we on our part have to see what we can do to 
capture that 80 per cent. of the work which we do not now 
undertake, but which we have left more or less to the tender 
mercies of the speculative builder. 


I suggest that one of the reasons for that is that in our 
profession we have not yet tackled the ** Woolworth ” depart- 
ment of our work. People who want to build cheaply try to 
short-circuit the architect, because he is regarded as an 
expensive man. That is one of the things which we have to 
prove to be untrue if building is to be done properly, and it 
is a subject which I think we as a profession must tackle. 

So far as the panels that are working are concerned, I 
submit that they are doing a great work in education in the 
right directions, and great achievements are obtained. 


The question of the reconditioning of cottages is a compli- 
it is not so simple as some of us seem to have 
A building may look perfectly charming outside, 


cated one ; 


thought. 
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but may be an impossible one to live in for various reasons— 
damp, lack of height, inconvenience and draughts. At the 
present time, as the law stands, the building is condemned 
on the report of the medical officer cf health. I would urge 
most strongly that it ought not to be possible for a building 
to be condemned merely on a medical officer’s report. He 
can say that it is insanitary, but it is for the architect, who 
has a knowledge of construction, to say whether it is possible 
economically to recondition that building. It would be an 
asset to the State if the architect were brought in to report 
whether a cottage can be made sanitary, and so, if that is 
possible, cancel the medical officer’s report. 


Mr. J. ALAN SLATER [F.] : I should be very sorry to let 
the opportunity pass of associating myself with the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Pepler and, if I may say so, especially to Mr. 
Jack, because I have been working with him and have seen 
the enthusiasm which he has shown for this subject during 
the past three or four years. As chairman last year of the 
Public Relations Committee of the Institute, we wished Mr. 
Jack to have this evening to explain his views on the panels, 
and I think we have all enjoyed his remarks. He has, I 
think, clarified the situation in a way which has never been 
done before. 

I should like to recall to the meeting that this whole question 
of the control of amenities is an enormous one, and a com- 
pletely fresh one in the history of this country. Architects 
and others interested in the preservation of the amenities of 
this country have advocated control for some time. Now 
control has come, and we do not in many ways know how to 
use it. Mr. Pepler has given us a picture of how England 
can be planned, but how are these Acts being administered 
at the present time? That is the really important matter. 


The people who are administering these Acts are the local 
authorities. Professor Abercrombie has taken it as a matter 
of course that the local authorities of this country are incapable 
of administering this portion of the Acts. Are they incapable ? 
Must we admit that they are incapable, or would they admit 
themselves that they are incapable of doing it ? 


If they are incapable of administering this part of the 
legislation that they are asked to administer, then they must, 
it seems to us architects, obtain the advice of architects to 
assist them in that administration. The panel system has 
been set up in order that they may obtain this advice if they 
wish to do so. That is the broad issue. The control of 
elevations and appearance is here for the first time in this 
country. It is being administered by people who in most 
cases frankly admit that they are incapable of administering 
it; and yet we have the situation that in the vast bulk of 
cases they are unwilling at the moment to consult those who 
are ready and willing to assist them. If that is the position, 
the matter is an extremely urgent and important one, and 
obviously if the panel system is the solution of the difficulty 
we must attempt in every way we can to make the panel 
system, or something like it, not permissive but compulsory. 
That can be done only by legislation. 


Sir RAYMOND UNWIN [P.P.]: We owe a very great 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Pepler, not only for his paper but 
even more for the enlightened way in which he is endeavouring 
to administer, from the technical point of view, an Act which 
is very difficult, and which obviously has considerable defi- 
ciencies. Efforts are made to supplement the deficiencies 
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in the Act: but we hope that before long these things may 
be carricd out more easily when Parliament has altered the 
Act and made it a litde clearer. 

‘There is one point in Mr. Pepler’s paper on which I should 
like to say a word of caution, and perhaps that caution arises 
in my mind from some of my recent experiences. I find that 
there is a tendency, particularly in the erection of flat buildings, 
to think of coverage, or the proportion of the area covered, as 
being a more suitable criterion than density. In America 
you may have twenty families one on top of the other, and 
if you work by coverage you will find that you have barely 
standing room outside the building for the people who occupy 
it. That is not satisfactory. 5 


\ coverage of 25, 30 or 4© per 
cent. of the site means one thing if you have a two-storey 
building, but quite another if you have a_twenty-storey 
building, and vou have the people from twenty storeys of 
flats trving to stand or play on the very small area that is left. 
I think a proper proportion of uncovered land to the number 
of people who occupy the building is very important. 


I must congratulate the Institute on having a debate on 
the control of the elevations of buildings in which not one 
single member has raised any objection to the idea of control. 
That shows a very great advance in the architectural pro- 
fession in recognising the fact that the common good of the 
community, the contribution which each building makes to 
the total picture of the areca, is a more important thing than 
the individual building by itself. I think that the Institute 
is to be complimented on that recognition, which would 
not have been given when first the panels were mooted : 
at that time you would have heard quite a number of people 
objecting. I think that is important. 

We have to make the public realise. as we have realised. 
that from the point of view of amenity it is the total effect 
which matters: and that effect can be secured only by 
somebody who has been trained and who is capable of making 
a complete conception of what ought to be done. That 
conception, in my opinion, is not one that can be put on 
after what are called the practical problems have been solved. 
The conception is one which is inseparable as between the 
use of the building and its appearance. The design of a 
building, the design of a site, the design of a town, and the 
planning of a region call for a conception by some trained 
imagination of what ought to be there. That conception 
must satisfy uses and appearance concurrently and inseparably. 
I think that that is what we have to aim at and to realise in 
all the steps that we take to approach it. 

We owe to Mr. Jack a very great debt of gratitude for the 
work he has done in regard to these panels. I have a great 
belief in panels. 
the elevations and appearance of buildings is a difficult 
matter, and I do not think that we can go hurriedly about it. 
At the same time we ought to spread the control as rapidly 
as we can, so that we may save as much as possible of what is 
left of the beauty of our country. I should like to stress the 
point that we must, however we do these things, have somebody 
who is competent to make a conception of the whole thing. 
that we cannot separate the uses of the building from the 
appearance. Indeed, the essential qualification of an architect 
for this work is that he is trained to think in the two terms 
concurrently and not in the two terms separately. 

The vote of thanks was put by the President and carried 
unanimously, with acclamation. 


I think we all realise that the control of 
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Mr. G. L. PEPLER (in reply): I am extremeh 
grateful to you for your vote of thanks, though | confess 
to some feeling of grievance, because my colleague 
got all the laughs and drew all the fire of the discussion, 
It may be bad form to refer to the effort of one’s co- 
performer, but I did work out a very difficult mathe- 
matical sum while he was showing his slides. He told 
you that the panels are working over one-third of the 
country, but that means that they are working over 
more than one-half of the area which is being planned, 
so that his figure is not quite so distressing as it looked. 

I confess to feeling that it would have added to our 
amusement this evening if some of the panel patients 
could have been asked to attend, and I was very glad 
that Sir Raymond Unwin, whom I have long looked 
to as a leader and inspirer, brought us back to a sense 
of proportion. Sir Raymond has always told us that the 
architect is the man best fitted to plan because he sees 
design as a whole, but I suggest that this evening 
you have been almost entirely occupied with the faces 
of buildings. 

With regard to Sir Percy Hurd, I must at once 
repudiate his suggestion that any Minister I have had 
the honour to serve was ever wrong. Sir Percy referred 
to the broadcast from Edinburgh, but he did not tell 
you that the architect who took part in that discussion 
was his son. 

With regard to Professor Abercrombie, I ask you 
not to pay too much attention to that insanitary spectre 
that he raised before you. 1 think he was a little con- 
fused in his interpretation of the letters ‘“ M.O.H.”, 
because it is not the Minister of Health but the medical 
oflicer of health who condemns these cottages. Perhaps 
there is something in what Mr. Roberts said later on 
that subject. It may not be the function of an architect 
to say whether a cottage is habitable or inhabitable, 
but he may have a better idea than the medical officer 
as to whether it is or is not past healing. 

Mr. Needham referred to some deficiency in the 
Model Clauses, but, as he knows, there are some 
authorities which do employ a consultant at some 
expense, and surely it is the job of the consultant to 
exercise. some ingenuity in adapting these Model 
Clauses, which are, after all, only models, to apply 
to a_ particular area. 

Finally, as I have already said, I think that the 
remarks of Sir Raymond Unwin brought us back to 
the broad aspect of this problem. I can assure him 
that what he has said about coverage and height will 
not be lost sight of, and, in fact, the latest model issued 
by the Ministry suggests that the test is the number of 
persons who will live on the area, which I think is 
what he wishes us to have in mind. 


Mr. G. H. JACK (in reply) said: I must thank you 
for the reception which you have given this paper. 
I feel a debtor here, having much enjoyed and appre- 
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ciated Mr. Pepler’s paper, which I am quite unable 
to criticise. 


I contess to having tried to find a fault in it and I 
think I have discovered one. Mr. Pepler says that 
some 22,000,000 acres have been planned, or are in 
course of being planned. — Is this a mistake or a printer’s 
error .’ 


The questions I have to answer are those put by 
Mr. Ayris. He was surprised that I should say the 
Rural District Councils cannot afford to pay an archi- 
tect. [I should like to prepare another paper to be read 
here on some of the things I know District Councils 
cannot afford to undertake! ‘The Rural District 


The fourth annual Congress of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Students’ Association was held at the Leeds 
School of Architecture on 26 and 27 February. Delegates 
and visitors came from most of the northern schools, 
and the total attendance at the Congress was about 
300 students. 

After the official delegates had been entertained at 
aluncheon by the West Yorkshire Society of Architects, 
the Congress was formally opened by the Lord Mayor 
of Leeds at the City Art Gallery. Visitors had an oppor- 
tunity to study an exhibition of work by Leeds students 
and an exhibition of recent architectural books, which 
were arranged in the gallery. ‘Tea was served in the 
School of Architecture, where a number of interesting 
exhibitions were arranged, including — perspectives, 
posters from the R.I.B.A. collection, photographs, 
work by West Yorkshire architects, drawings sub- 
mitted in the N.A.S.A. Competitions and the Cement 
and Concrete Association’s model of the city of the 
future. 

A detailed criticism of the competition drawings 
was given by Mr. J. Needham, Dip.Arch. [4.]. 

The prizes for a small inn, offered by the Leeds 
Fireclay Co., were awarded. 

Sir Owen Williams, the guest of honour at the 
Congress, gave a lecture entitled Nothing Changes ”’. 
His talk was provocative, and there was an interesting 
discussion, 

On Saturday morning visits were arranged to recent 
buildings in Leeds, including the Leeds Housing 
Schemes, where the Mopin system of construction and 
the Garchey system of refuse disposal were inspected. 
Mr. R. A. H. Livett [4.], the city Housing 
Director, conducted the tour. St. Augustine’s Church, 
the University, Broadcasting House, St. Philip’s Church, 
Osmondthorpe, and the Civic Hall were also visited. 
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Councils may be able to afford to pay architects in 
Cumberland, but I do know there are many counties 
in which they say that cannot afford such luxuries. 
As for Mr. Ayris whistling for his money, I can give 
him a little assurance about that: | recently asked a 
high official of the Ministry whether the bare out-of- 
pocket expenses of panel architects would be paid 
provided the architects were properly appointed by the 
local authority and the official told me he had no doubt 
that the Government auditor would agree to pass 
reasonable travelling expenses. I hope, therefore, that 
Mr. Ayris will tell his friends in Cumberland to be very 
careful and not to charge a halfpenny more than 


necessary ! 


Alter lunch there was the annual general meeting, 
and members of school staffs attending the Congress 
took the opportunity of discussing informally the future 
of architectural education. 

In the evening the motion that national individuality 
in architecture should not succumb to an international 
uniformity was debated. Mr. G. Pickup and Mr. 
D. G. Thornley, of Manchester, supported the motion, 
which was opposed by Mr. F. M. Jones and Mr. P. F. 
Shephard, of Liverpool. The motion was lost after 
the subject had been explored in general discussion. 

The dance which followed at the Scala Ballroom 
was the final event. It was very well attended and 
the Congress was fittingly ended in a very joyous 
atmosphere. 

The Congress was organised by the Leeds Students’ 
Union. ‘The president is Mr. R. ‘Thompson, Dip.Arch. 
(Lees), the secretary Mr. K. J. Caton, and the hon. 
auditor Miss B. Y. Underwood. 

It was generally felt that the Congress was out- 
standingly successful and particularly so in the friendly 
intercourse and exchange of ideas between students 
of all the schools represented. It is confidently hoped 
that the Association will continue to flourish and widen 
the scope of its membership and its activities. At present 
all the schools in the north of England and Scotland 
are members of the Association, which was founded 
four years ago to promote friendships among students 
in the different schools and to give opportunities for 
the exchange of ideas. As Mr. ‘Thompson, the president, 
stated at the luncheon on the Friday, the rapid growth 
of the Association, the increasing success of the Con- 
gresses and the advent of the N.A.S.A. Journal as the 
official organ of the Association give rise to the hope 
that it may eventually include students of all the schools 
of architecture. 
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The scheme originated as a full-scale demonstration 
of how gas could be used as a fuel in slum clearance 
tenements built under the Housing Acts. It was 
decided that the scheme should qualify for subsidy 
and compare economically in all respects with other 
publicly operated housing schemes. ‘The Capitol 
Housing Association was therefore formed to carry out 
the whole enterprise. 

Miss Denby’s experience of working class needs led to 
the organisation of the scheme as a complete social unit, 
catering for the social and communal needs of the tenants 
as well as the purely physical ;_ that, in fact, it should 
take the form of a kind of urban village. 


The programme having been decided, the group of 


architects separately committed their ideas to paper 
in a kind of unofficial competition of which they them- 
selves were the assessors. Mr. Maxwell Fry’s layout 
was chosen as a basis and in general has been adhered to, 
but throughout the group acted in collaboration. 
THE SITE 

The site forms part of the old Kensal Green Gas 
Works, and is about one and a half acres in extent. 
It is bounded on the south by the main line of the Great 
Western Railway and on the east by Ladbroke Grove, 
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Looking towards the north block. The existing plane trees on the site were carefully preserved 


KENSAL HOUSE 


hensal House is a slum clearance tenement scheme at Ladbroke Grove, Kensington, carried out by the Gas 

Light @ Coke Company, Lid., the scheme having been designed and carried through by a group of 

architects, of which the executant member was Mr. E. Maxwell Fry, B.Arch. [A.}. 

of the group were: Mr. Robert Atkinson [F.], Mr. C. H. James [F.], Mr. G. Grey Wornum [F.|, 
and Miss Elizabeth Denby (Housing Consultant). 
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The other members 


the road running up to the railway bridge, and therefore 
being for the greater part of its length above the site. 
The site itself sloped down to the railway line and was 
encumbered with an enormous circular excavation 
which was the base of a demolished gasholder. 

The aerial perspective here reproduced shows how 
in the adopted scheme the flat buildings were placed 
to the east of the gasholder pit, the latter being partly 
filled to form a sunk children’s playground and con- 
taining a nursery school curved round the north side. 
This arrangement was the basic planning idea of Mr. 
Maxwell Fry’s scheme. 

THE FLATS 

There are 68 flats, 54 with three bedrooms and 14 
with two bedrooms, built in two blocks running north 
and south, the larger block being curved and having 
a smaller return block at the north end. The detail 
plans show that the bedrooms are all on the east side, 
so that they obtain morning sun, and the living rooms 
are on the west. 

The communal rooms are placed on the _ lowest 
floors where these emerge from the sloping ground. 
Access to the flats is by means of separate staircases, 
which are approached by raised walks, balconies and 
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a bridge at street level. This feature not only allows 
perambulators and bicycles to be wheeled to their 
stores at the feet of the staircases without the incon- 
venience of flights of steps, but has largely neutralised 
the disadvantages, both practical and esthetic, of the 
site being below the level of the road. 

Each flat has been provided with a private balcony 
opening off the living room on the west side. Each has 
also a small ventilated balcony for drying clothes, 
accessible from the kitchen. 

The flat planning embodies an attempt to show that 
a complete automatic fuel service is economically 
possible in the cheapest dwellings. This infers that 
the range or fire, burning solid fuel, in the living room 
need not be used for cooking. In consequence the 
kitchen-living room and scullery commonly provided 
in tenements become the living room and kitchen, 
the latter a purely working kitchen as is now common 
in more expensive dwellings. 

THE STRUCTURE 

The structure consists of hollow-tile floors supported 
on a central spine of reinforced concrete piers and 
outer structural 4-in. walls. ‘The shuttering for the 
external surfaces was lined with a hard wallboard 
which left a smooth surface to which special concrete 
paints have been applied. An internal lining of 1-in. cork 
slabs, placed in the shuttering, provides thermal insula- 
tion and is finished with plaster. Reinforced concrete 
trusses span the adults’ club room, picking up the 
central piers above. 

Internal partitions are of patent plaster slabs 
(‘Insulcrete’’), those between flats being 4 ins. thick 
and the remainder 2 ins. thick. Ceilings are of fibrous 
wallboard, placed in the floor shuttering and coated 
with a cement slurry to give 
adherence to the hollow tile 
blocks ; the final surface is a 
skimming coat of plaster. 
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Above : Plans of the two types of flat. 
Each has a separate working kitchen, 
amily balcony andclothes drying balcony 
All bedrooms are on the east and living 
rooms on the west. Note the pram and 
cycle stores at the foot of each staircase. 
There are no steps between these stores 
and the street 


The complete scheme. The main road 
is in the foreground with the principal 
ntrance under the concrete hood in the 
centre ; there is a secondary entrance 
on the right. Some small shops adjoin 
‘he north (return) block. The nursery 


school is at the back of the site 
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All tiie Moors in the flats are covered with 
linoleum cemented to the 
Those of the. staircases, balconies, ete., 
are of granolithic. Standard wooden doors 
and architraves are used, and the windows 
are of steel. ‘Vhe roolS are of similar con- 
struction to the floors and surfaced with 
built-up bituminous sheeting. The roof 
of the north block is usable as a promenade 
and finished with concrete slabs. 

The flues are of asbestos-cement, clipped 
to the walls on the rake and cased. The 
raking allows the fireplace to be in the same 
position on each floor. 

EQUIPMENT 


The principal heating unit in each flat 


screeding. 


A view from the north block showing the bridge which 
connects the inner block with the street. Beyond is the 
sheltered garden for adults, between the two sets of clud 
rooms The garden has flowers and seats 
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The construction is of reinforced cone he walls 
being surfaced by the use of smooth 5 ring and 
finished with concrete paints. This is fron 
the railway on the south side of the site. 


is a gas-coke fire in the living room. This 
is a free-standing unit giving an open 
fire. Some of the other bedroom 
heated by panel type gas fires set in the 
walls and the remainder have plug 
points for portable gas fires. 

Hot water is supplied by an * Ascot” 
instantaneous heater fixed to the wall 
in the kitchen, with draw-off taps to the 
sink, gas copper (under removable 
draining board) and bath (on the othe 
side of the wall). Lighting is by pendants 
operated from door switches. 

The kitchen equipment consists ot 
the sink, draining board and gas copper 
on one side of the kitchen and a dresser 
fitting and gas cooker on the other. On 
the outer wall is a larder with concrete 
shelf and deal shelves, a_ fitted work 
table being under the window. 

The private balconies of all flats are 
supplied with properly drained concrete 
flower boxes, and the clothes-drving 
balconies have a pair of galvanised 
iron rails, between which short clothes 
lines can be suspended. 

SOCIAL AMENITIES 

The flats are let at gs. 6d. and 11s. 6d. 
a week, and these are economic rentals 
in that they cover cost and the return 
of capital borrowed. At present there 
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are 379 occupants, of which 244 are 
childre n. The tenants were nomin- 
ated by the Kensington Borough 
Council from its clearance areas. 
In the lowest floor of the smaller 
eastern block a ‘‘ Feathers Club ” 
has been housed. The accommo- 
dation consists of a large room with 
asimpl) equipped stage, a kitchen, 
a men’s room equipped for making 
and mending furniture, boot  re- 
pairing, ete., and a women’s 
room for sewing, meetings, etc. 
A large room in the western block 
is equipped as a club for adolescents. 
The main responsibility for the 
management of the estate rests 
with a tenants’ committee, elected 
on the basis of two representatives 
for each of the seven. staircases. 
Miss Denby has been elected chair- 
man, and the club secretary acts 
as honorary secretary. ‘This com- 
mittee considers all 
general co-ordination, such as social 
activities, the preservation of trees, 
flowers, grass and similar amenitics, 
the prevention of noise, etc. 
Between the two blocks is a 
small garden with seats. This is 
sunny sheltered from winds 
and provides a quiet resting place 
for the older people. ‘The two club 
rooms open on to it through french 
windows. 


OF THE 


matters of 
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THE NURSERY SCHOOL 
The west side of the site is largely 
given over to the use of children. 
The circular sunk space forms a 
playground and is provided with 
football goals and netball posts. 

The school is designed for 60 
children between the ages of two 
and five, and the accommodation 
is rapidly becoming filled. The 
plan here reproduced shows the 
arrangement of rooms, all of which 
can be opened by accordion-folding 
windows to the south. Clerestory 
lights on both sides give cross 
ventilation. 

The school is well fitted and very 
attractive with its simple shapes 
and clean colours. At one end are 
a paddling pool, sand pit (pro- 
tected with a sliding cover), and 
a climbing frame. 


Above: The west yr of the curved block showing the family balconies. Below is the plan 
of the club accommodation for adults which houses a ** Feathers Club” 
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The structure consists of brick walls rendered 
externally, and a wooden roof surfaced with bituminous 
sheeting. Floors are of linoleum on concrete. Heating 
is by radiators in the corridors and overhead gas panels 
in the classrooms. ‘The school was the subject of a 
separate contract. 

The school is run in collaboration with the Board 
of Education and the London County Council. Children 
may be brought to it as early as 8 a.m. and left until 
5 p-m. 

CONTRACTORS AND SUPPLIERS 
THE FLATS 

GENERAL ConTRACcTORS: Bovis, Ltd. 

Sus-CONTRACTORS AND SUPPLIERS : Gas carcassing, lighting 
and fittings, Gas Light & Coke Co. and Ascot Gas Water 
Heaters, Ltd. Sanitary engineers, Mathew Hall & Co., Ltd. 
Standard metal windows and doors, Hoskins & Sewell, Ltd. 
Metal tube and mesh railings, etc., Allen & Greaves, Ltd. 
Concrete stone paint, Stic B, Ltd., Scolux, Ltd., and Silexine, 
Ltd. Lino flooring, Cellulin Flooring Co. Electrical work, 
Locke & Soares, Ltd. Composite asphalt roofing, Briggs & 
Co. Ceiling lining, Tentest Fibre Board Co., Ltd. Standard 
doors, Evos Doors. Sanitary fittings, Baldwin, Ltd. Llron- 
mongery, Comyn Ching & Co. (London) Ltd. Flue and vent 
pipes, Turners’ Asbestos Cement Co. * Insulcrete ” partition 
blocks, F. McNeill & Co., Ltd. Radio installation, Anti 
Static Installations, Ltd. 

THE NURSERY SCHOOL 

GENERAL ContTRAcTOorRS : Leslie & Co., Ltd. 

SuB-CONTRACTORS AND Suppers: R.C. precast piling, 
Concrete Piling, Ltd. Steel frame, James Couper & Co., Ltd. 
(Croydon). Heating, Freeman Heating Co. High tempera- 
ture radiant gas panels and lighting, Gas Light & Coke 
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Above: Each kitchen is fully equipped with 
sink, gas water heater and copper on the left, 
dresser and cooker on the right 


Co. Folding and sliding wood 
windows, Kingfisher, Ltd. Cork and 
lino flooring, Cellulin§ Flooring Co. 
Sanitary engineers, Mathew Hall & Co. 
Ltd. Sanitary fittings, Baldwins, Ltd. 
Ironmongery, Comyn Ching & Co. 
(London) Ltd., Wehag, Ltd., and 
Hilmor, Ltd. Metal gates and ironwork, 
Hilmor, Ltd. External rendering, Carbo 
Plaster, Ltd. Floor tiling, Fairways, Ltd. 
Ceiling lining, Tentest Fibre Board Co., 
Ltd. ** Insulcrete ”’ partition blocks, F. 
McNeill & Co., Ltd. Flush doors, 
Venesta, Ltd. Brick plinth facings, 
Cattybrook Engineering Brick Co. 
CONSULTANTS FOR REINFORCED Con- 
CRETE: L.G. Mouchel & Partners, Ltd. 


Left: A living room showing the gas-coke 
fire, window seat and door to balcony. All 
flats are supplied with loud speakers giving 
alternative programmes from a relay radio 
installation 
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PLAYROOM 2 


SECTION 


LAVATORY 


The nursery school is built round the north side of an old gasholder pit. The fronts of the classrooms open under a projecting 
canopy, above which clerestory lights give cross ventilation (see the section). The school accommodates 60 children 
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REVIEW OF CONSTRUCTION AND MATERIALS 


This series 1s compiled from ail sources contributing technical information of use to architects. 


These sources are prin- 


cipally the many research bodies, doth official and industrial, individual experts and the R.I.B.A. Science Standing 


Committee. 


Every effort is made to ensure that the information given shall be as accurate and authoritative as possible. 


Questions are invited from readers on matters covered by this section ; thev should be addressed to the Technical Fditor 


The following are addresses and telephone numbers which are likely to be of use to those members seeking technical information. 
many other bodies dealing with specialised branches of research whose addresses can be obtained from the Technical Editor. 


There are 
We it ould 


remind readers that these bodies exist for the service of Architects and the Building Industry and are always pleased to answer enquiries. 


The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, Nr. Watford, Herts. 


g-30 to 5.30. Saturdays g to 12.30. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 
Office hours, 9.15 to 5.30. 


Timberlab Princes Risborough.” 


The Director, The British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


** Standards Sowest London.” 


to to 6. Saturdays 10 to 1. 


Telegrams : ‘* Research Phone Watford.” Office hours, 


Telephone : Princes Risborough 101. Telegrams 


Saturdays 9.15 to 12. 


Telephone : Victoria 3127 and 3128. Telegrams 


Office hours, 9.30 to 5. Saturdays 9.30 to 12.30. 


The Technical Manager, The Building Centre Ltd., 158 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Telephone : Regent 2701, 2705. Office hours. 


THE COST OF HOSPITALS 


The Departmental Committee of the Ministry of Health 
appointed in 1933 to investigate the cost of hospitals has 
issued its first report.* "This is, for many reasons, an important 
document. Although it deals specifically with only one 
type of hospital, its investigations and recommendations 
necessarily cover a wide range of points applicable to all 
hospitals. Moreover, since the Committee has been con- 
stituted by the Ministry of Health, a close study of the report 
will be essential to architects dealing with grant-aided or 
rate-aided hospitals and desirable for those concerned with 
voluntary hospitals. 

One of its most important features lies, however, in the 


fact that it has drawn upon the knowledge and experience of 
persons who administer hospitals, so that the point of view of 


the user (important in a highly technical building) is fully 
represented. The list of witnesses who appeared before the 
Committee is an impressive one in that respect. 

The evidence of the architectural profession was presented 
by Mr. C. E. Elcock [F.] in the form of a report of a special 
committee set up for the purpose by the R.I.B.A. This 
evidence has been published and reviewed in the R.I.B.A. 
Journat.f The architectural profession was also represented 
on the Committee by Mr. J. Kirkland [F.], Mr. Lionel G. 
Pearson [F.] and Mr. A. Scott [F.], Chief Architect to the 
Ministry of Health. 

There appear to be some remarkable omissions on the 
technical side from the list of bodies submitting evidence. 
Although the report deals at considerable length with Methods 
of Construction, Materials and Finishings (Section X, pp. 


* The Acute General Hospital. First Report of the Departmental 
Committee on the Cost of Hospitals and other Public Buildings, 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1s. 3d. 

+ The Cost of Hospitals. Report of a Special Committee 
appointed by the Royal Institute of British Architects submitted to 
the Departmental Committee of the Ministry of Health. Published 
by R.I.B.A. 1s. 6d. (now out of print). Reviewed in R.I.B.A. 
JourNaL, 19 May 1934, pp. 700-702. 


45-51), and with Heating and Ventilation (Section NI, 
pp. 53-60), the Building Research Station does not appear 
to have been consulted, at least officially. nor the Institution ot 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers. The same neelect of 
technical sources also appears in the section dealing with 
Lighting (p. 69), on which subject a good deal of valuabk 
information is available from the Illumination Research 
Committee of the D.S.I.R. This failure to consult sources 
of knowledge. particularly the appropriate sections of th 
D.S.1.R., tends to rob the report of a measure of authority. 
particularly in view of the fact that witnesses from certain 
commercial bodies were received. One would have expected 
a committee consisting largely of medical men, acting under 
the wgis of the Ministry of Health, to have preferred official 
research bodies as witnesses. 

The title, ** The Acute General Hospital,”’ is, the Committe: 
says, a rather colloquial term describing a hospital ** designed 
and equipped for first-class medical and surgical work, and 
intended for patients whose condition, whether it be acute or 
chronic, calls for active medical or surgical treatment.” 


GENERAL NOTES 

The Committee’s terms of reference specifically mentioned : 
a) the establishment and periodic revision of standards. 
(6) modern methods of construction, and (c) the possibility 
of securing a reduction in present costs without impairing th 
efficiency of the buildings for the purposes for which they ar 
designed. 

3riefly and generally, the Committece’s answers to these 
questions are: (a) Neither standards of building costs nor 
standardised building plans is feasible at present. (b) While 
these are some useful alternatives to traditional methods. 
there is no new material or method of general application 
likely to lead to a large saving in cost, having regard to 
maintenance as well as capital cost. (c) Generally speaking. 
it is not possible to reduce costs on any large scale without 
impairing efficiency. Certain details are, however, susceptible 
of improvement. 
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[he is confined to hospitals provided by local 
wuthorit ind though many of the findings will be of interest 
to volu: hospitals they are not necessarily applicable 
to them 

The Committee says that the protection of hospitals against 
ir raid outside its terms of reference. It understands, 
howe\ al a separate investigation of ihis question is being 
made, hat advice on this special aspect will be available 


in the near iuture, 

The fallacious results of comparing hospital costs on the 
basis of cost per bed” are discussed at some length, and it 
's laid down that the only use for such a basis is in reference 
to patient accommodation only. 

Maintenance costs are regarded as being economically 
of greater importance than first cost. A hospital building 
lasts for very many years ; interest on capital and sinking 
fund charges form only a comparatively small proportion of 
total annual expenditure. 

The vexed question of horizontal versus vertical hospitals 
has been fully investigated. With the assistance of the 
Quantity Surveyors Committee of the Chartered Surveyors’ 
Institution a typical group of ward units was examined 
arranged variously in from two to eight floors. With increase 
in height certain costs diminished but others increased, the 
degree to which these neutralised one another depending on 
the size of the hospital and the plan arrangement. The 
following table gives the relative costs of ward accommodation, 
taking into account corridors, staircases and lifts :-— 

Relative Cost. 
index figure, 100 


Number of Storeys. 


Eight .. ae 

Che general conclusion is that ** the cost of construction is 

not affected by the number of storeys sufficiently to make it a 

determining factor... and that this decision should rest 

on other considerations.” The present report does not, 

however, give any information as to the influence of height 
on costs of hospital operation. 


WARDS 

In recent vears ward planning, once apparently stabilised, 
has undergone much experimental revision. There are two 
principal points of argument, namely, whether wards should 
be large or small, and whether beds should be at right angles 
to or parallel with the longer walls. 


107 


The report sets out very fairly (perhaps the first time this 
has been done) the pros and cons of both questions. It is 
agreed that the maximum number of beds that a sister can 
supervise is the deciding factor in the size of the ward unit. 
[his maximum, as far as an acute gencral hospital is con- 
cerned, is stated to be 30. 

As regards the grouping of these beds, both extremes, 
namely, the 30 beds in one ward and 30 single-bed rooms, 
are rejected. The final conclusion is that the unit should be 
subdivided so that not less than four single-bed wards are 
provided, the remaining 26 beds being either in one ward of 
18 and two of four, or one of 14 and three of four. Cost is 


an important factor in considering subdivision, but it is stated 
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that the degree of subdivision suggested in the preceding 
sentence would increase cost only from £4 to £9 per bed. 

The new parallel-bed ward is considered as being still 
on its trial. It is regarded as an interesting innovation, which 
does not appear likely to affect constructional costs materially, 
but will probably increase those of administration. 

On the question of floor area and cubic capacity of ward 
per bed, the following conclusions are reached. In acute 
wards the spacing of beds at 8 feet centres is adopted as a 
standard. The old standards of 100 square feet of floor 
and 1.200 cubic feet air space per bed are not considered to 
be really applicable. The determining factor in ward width 
is ease of working. This in turn is affected by whether 
articles are to be placed more or less permanently down the 
centre of the gangway. The final conclusion is that wards 
should be not less than 25 feet wide, nor more than 26, though 
some members of the committee were not convinced of the 
need for a greater width than 24 feet. 

A suitable size for single-bed wards is 10 feet by 11. The 
height of all smaller wards may be 11 feet, but for long wards 
containing more than 16 beds a height of 12 feet is desirable. 

This section of the report contains a great deal of useful 
information on ancillary ward rooms, their sizes, planning 
and equipment. There is also an excellenttable of dimen- 
sions for single and twin operating theatre suites. 

This is followed by a lengthy and equally useful discussion 
of administrative rooms. kitchens, staff accommodation, out- 
patients’ departments, special treatment rooms, training 
schools, ete. 

CONSTRUCTION, ETC. 

For external walls of buildings of one storey some form of 
pier and light panel construction is considered to be appro- 
priate and economical. For two to four storeys normal brick 
construction is stated to be the most economical ; and frame 
and panel construction above six storeys. All internal walls, 
except those round lift shafts and staircases, should be non- 
structural. It is considered that no disadvantage follows from 
the projection of structural beams below the surfaces of ceilings. 
All these recommendations in fact accord with normal present- 
day practice. 

On the subject of windows, the report mentions the recom- 
mendation of wide windows in the R.I.B.A. report ** The 
Orientation of Buildings,’ but considers these to be applicable 
only to parallel-bed wards. Of the vertical type windows, 
casemerts with hoppers at top and bottom are suggested to be 
preferable to sliding sashes. 

Wall and floor finishes are discussed at length, and a series 
of recommendations for all hespital rooms is set out in tabular 
form. For the floors of wards hardwood blocks are con- 
sidered to be best, with heavy linoleum as a cheaper alter- 
native. It is interesting to note that the use of ordinary plaster, 
presumably distempered, instead of hard painted plaster is 
recommended for acoustic reasons in wards and corridors. 
except where walls are liable to damage. This represents 
a notable departure from tradition. 

HEATING, ETC. 

All the means of warming buildings are discussed, and it 
is stated that in this part of the report many of the conclusions 
are applicable to all types of hospital. 

Open fires, gas and electric fires are considered to be 
usable only in small rooms such as those of the administration. 
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Air conditioning (described somewhat unfairly as ‘* Hot 
Air’) is considered to be undesirable on grounds of cost and 
of the difficulty of keeping lengthy ducts clean, except in 
operation suites, where the ducts can be short. 

On the question of steam versus hot water, the latter is 
considered superior, and radiators are preferred to panels. 
Panel heating is described as being of too recent development 
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to provide evidence as to cost of operation and mm iintenance 
though the first cost of a panel system may be a 
third greater than that of a radiator system. 


icast One. 


In spite of greater first cost a centralised boil 
the whole hospital is strongly recommended, boi\ 
ultimately more economical and more convenie: 
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DRY-ROT INVESTIGATION 


The results of some four years’ research in the “ dry-rot 
house ” of the Forest Products Research Laboratory have 
been recently published.* The * house ” 
three rooms incorporating three main types of wooden floor 
construction. One room has solid floors of various forms ; 
another a hollow joisted floor ** built jerry,” that is, having 
no surface concrete, no dampcourse, a solid sleeper wall, 
and no air bricks in the outer walls. ‘The floor of the third 
room was built according to the best accepted principles ; 
the outer wall was of cavity construction, all sleeper walls 
were honeycomb, ends of joists did not touch walls, there was 
surface concrete, a proper dampcourse, and adequate under- 
floor ventilation. 

The floorboards and joists were of Baltic redwood, Swedish 
seconds. In each room panelling, some in deal and some in 
oak, has been erected and partly treated with various surface 
materials. Observations on the panelling are not included 
in this record, and it is indicated that they are still proceeding. 

All these floors were infected at regular intervals of time 
with dry-rot fungus (.Verulius lacrymans).. Moisture contents 
of the timbers were also observed. 


SOLID FLOORS 

Five types of ** boards on concrete” floor were variously 
constructed having a layer of bitumen above or below a 2-in. 
layer of breeze, or omitted altogether, and also employing 
wood fillets embedded in the concrete or placed above it 
and unventilated. ‘The diagram reproduced in the Record 
shows clearly by contour lines the growth of the dry rot 
fungus at various dates. 

The conclusions may be summarised as follows : A certain 
amount of moisture penetrates slowly through even the best 
surface concrete ; therefore when boarding is placed direct 
on it a continuous waterproof membrane (bitumen } in. 
thick and not less than ro Ib. per square yard is recommended) 
is essential. This membrane should be placed immediately 
under the boards and not below a breeze screeding. No ill 
effects were observed from nails penetrating the bitumen to 
breeze concrete below, except a tendency for them to rust. 
The underside of the boards should be brushed with creosote. 


*Forest Products Research Records, No. 14... Dry-Rot Investiga- 
tions in an Experimental House. By W. P. K. Findlay, M.Sc., 
D.LC. H.M. Stationery Office. 6d. 


is a building of 


A floor so constructed was found to resist effectively periodi 
infection with dry-rot fungus, even when it was covered 
with linoleum. 

Alternatively, boards may be nailed to treated wooden 
fixing fillets embedded in the concrete, the whole upper 
surface being covered with a bitumen membrane. But it js 
essential that the fillets should be properly impregnated with 
creosote either by the pressure process or open tank proces, 
Merely brushing the timber with creosote cannot be relied 
upon, 

It is pointed out that with wood-block floors the blocks 
should be fixed in a layer of mastic or bitumen thick enough 
to prevent contact between blocks and concrete. : 
HOLLOW FLOORS 

The badly constructed hollow floor started to grow fungus 
at once, which spread extensively during 1931 and 1932, 
The hot weather of 1933 and 1934 checked it, as the floor and 
subsoil dried out. The fungus was not, however, killed, 
and has started to grow again. It is proposed to experiment 
with various curative processes on this floor. 

In 1932 a section of decayed floor boarding was removed 
and replaced with western red cedar (Thuja plicata) and 
western hemlock (7Tsuga_ heterophylla). After 33 months 
the hemlock boards had decayed in places but the red cedar 
had remained perfectly sound, which appears to prove the 
claim often made for this timber that it is insusceptible to 
dry-rot. 

Though the properly constructed floor was infected three 
times, no dry-rot fungus whatever developed over an observed 
period of more than three years. These experiments appear 
to prove that the growth of dry-rot in a building is directly 
attributable to the neglect of the known principles of good 
floor construction in some particular. It is now clearly 
understood that where the moisture content of timber is kept 
below 20 per cent., dry-rot fungus will not develop. — Fairly 
dry timber can only be attacked if the fungus is spreading 
from an already infected area and only when, by means of its 
strands, it can draw moisture from that area. Even then 
adequate ventilation will prevent it making more than slight 
progress. 

This series of experiments was carried out as the result 
of a suggestion made by the R.I.B.A. Science Standing 
Committee in 1931. 
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Review of Practice 


CONSTRUCTION OF EXCEPTION OF FAIR WEAR AND TEAR 


Taylor v. Webb—Court of Appeal. Before Lords Justices Slesser and Scott and Mr, Justice Farwell 


The following report is printed at the request of the 
Practice Standing Committee :— 

This was an appeal by the plaintiff, Mr. Charles 
Tavlor, of the Basil Street Hotel, London, W., from a 
judgment of Mr. Justice du Parcq, sitting in the King’s 
Bench Division, in favour of the defendant, Mr. W. N. 
Webb, of Pavilion Road, Chelsea, London S.W. 

The claim was for rent, and that was admitted by 
the defendant. There was a counterclaim by the 
defendant for alleged breach of the repairing covenant 
in the lease. Mr. Justice du Parcq gave judgment 
for plaintiff for the rent, and for the defendant on the 
counterclaim, and assessed the damages at £130. The 
present appeal was by the plaintiff in respect of the 
counterclaim only. 

Mr. Pritt, K.C., for the appellant, said in this case 
the respondent, as tenant, relied on the obligation 
in the lease of February 1929 to keep the outside walls 
and rools properly repaired and cleansed as and so 
far only as was required to be done by him under the 
head lease. Under the head lease made between the 
landlord and twe tenants, from whom his client derived 
his title, the obligation of the tenants was, by clause 3, 
during the term to keep the premises and the fixtures, 
painting, papering and decorations in good and tenant- 
able repair—destruction or damage by fire and _ fair 
wear and tear excepted. ‘The respondent, when he 
went into possession in 1929, found the premises in a 
satisfactory condition. Three years later, however, 
trouble arose, because, it was alleged, of the failure 
of his client to do repairs to the roof and walls, including 
a skylight. When the matter came before Mr. Justice 
du Pareq, he held that the exception of fair wear and 
tear did not absolve the plaintiff from liability for 
damage caused to the interior as the result of not attend- 
ing to the defects to the outside walls and roofs caused by 
the elements, and he awarded defendant £130 damages 
on his counterclaim. 

Counsel argued that the learned judge in the court 
below arrived at a wrong conclusion in law and that 
his client was entitled to succeed on appeal. 

Mr. Minty, for the respondent, argued that the 
judgment should stand. 

Lord Justice Slesser, in giving judgment, said, in his 
opinion, on the uncontradicted evidence, it was im- 
possible to say that the conditions of the walls and roofs 
were the result of anything other than fair wear and 
tear. Wear and tear, of course, arose from the operation 
of natural process, or through the result, direct or in- 


direct, of human agency, and the meaning to be attached 
to the adjective wear might vary accordingly. He agreed 
with a well-known decision that the words fair or 
reasonable could not appropriately be used to qualify 
the forces of nature, and that in such a context they 
could only mean the normal action of the elements. 
Treating the word “ fair,” therefore, as synonymous 
with normal, the facts of the present case seemed to 
bring the absence of repair resulting in the deterioration 
of walls and roofs directly within the exceptions which 
excluded the landlord from the obligations of reparation. 
Mr. Justice du Parcq, proceeded his lordship, had relied 
on the decision given in the Divisional Court in the 
case of Haskell v. Marlow. ‘Yo his lordship’s mind 
that case was distinguishable on the facts from the 
present case and he had purported to follow it. If it 


was correct law this appeal should fail. In the case of 


Haskell v. Marlow, Mr. Justice Salter had said that the 
words “fair”? or ‘ reasonable” qualified both the 
destructive agency and the dilapidations. But his 
lordship could find no authority for the view expressed 
by Mr. Jutsice Salter that the amount of the dilapidation 
could in itself make it unreasonable when it was occa- 
sioned by normal wear and tear, and in so far as Mr. 
Justice Salter based his judgment, his lordship now 
disagreed. 

His lordship also differed with the view expressed 
by Mr. Justice Talbot in Haskell’s case. If, as in this 
case, the landlord could be heard to say that he was 
only required to keep the outside walls and roofs properly 
repaired in the cases where fair wear and tear were 
excepted, and if there was no case against him other 
than for dilapidation to walls and roofs through fair 
wear and tear, he had committed no breach of his 
contract and was under no obligation. In_ those 
circumstances his lordship was unable to see how, if 
he was under no obligation to repair, he could be held 
responsible for the consequential damage which flowed 
from an obligation to repair walls and roofs which were 
not his. On the facts the landlord had no obligation 
whatever with regard to reparation, and in his view 
Haskell’s case was wrongly decided. 

The appeal therefore succeeded and the judgment 
of Mr. Justice du Parcq, giving damages on the counter- 
claim, must be reversed. 

The appeal was allowed, with costs, Lord Justice 
Scott and Mr. Justice Farwell concurring. 


Reprinted from The Architects’ Journal, by permission, 
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Book Reviews 


FLATS. 


Of the making of flats there appears to be no end, 
but the same can hardly be said to apply to the produc- 
tion of books on the subject ; Mr. Ashworth’s contri- 
bution is the more to be welcomed on this account. 
Written to give all who are interested in flats the 
essentials of a proposed scheme of development, it 


sets out to cover the entire ground from the elements of 


planning to the most suitable covering for kitchen floors ; 
and within its limits it is entirely successful. 

A general review of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the flat is followed by a description of the principles 
of planning and the economic issues involved ; other 
chapters are devoted to mechanical equipment and 
construction, conversion schemes and tenement flats. 
Each section is fully illustrated both by diagrams and 
photographs, which are excellent. 

It is obvious to-day that one of the difficulties an 
architect has to overcome is to ensure that a building, 


which has been on the drawing board and in course of 


erection for upwards of two years or more, is not hope- 
lessly out of date by the time it is ready for occupation ; 
and the same difliculty would seem to operate in the 
case of an author who endeavours to describe such a 
building in any detail. No sooner does he describe 
the installation of radio than extra facilities for short 
waves and television are demanded by the more tiresome 
tvpe of tenant. And now that frenzied preparations 


AN OUTSTANDING 


PEN T-BOOK* 


for * Defence ” are raising building costs almost weekly. 
who can be brave enough to say that figures of 1s, ad 
and 2s. 3d. per foot cube represent the absolute 
of cost to-day ? 

It is indeed to the chapter devoted to cconomi 
and financial issues that criticism must be 
for although the author warns the reader againg 
optimism in his figures, the calculations set out, fo 
instance, on page 35 are somewhat misleading. Tp 
describe a yield of 10 per cent. on a freehold propery 
as satisfactory is most decidedly understating the case: 
to a hardbitten speculator it would seem little short oj 
miraculous. And why must the unfortunate architect's 
fee on the building be calculated at 5 per cent., while 
he apparently throws in the garage for nothing ? 

The chapters devoted to services and amenities ar 
clearly the result of a considerable amount of stud 
and experience, and very few points of any importance 
have been omitted. 

Different types of heating are analysed in som 
detail, lifts and their vagaries are discussed ; you will 
find descriptions of refuse disposal, electric light and 
power, letter chutes and a hundred and one elements 
which go to entice the prospective tenant. 

For those who have to deal with this product of modern 
conditions of living this is a useful volume to posses: 
for reference. 


extremes 


curected, 


THE ENGLISH HOUSE** 


When a writer of great knowledge sets himself to write a 
pamphlet on the subject on which he is most expert that 
pamphlet is bound to be authoritative: it is not always 
illuminating. Sometimes the author cannot resist the te mpta- 
tion to make it a shrewd blow at some other writer who has 
advanced a fresh theory, and then it lacks information for the 
unlearned on most of the subject. Sometimes he cannot 
simplify his statements, and then they are hidden in a fog 
of fact and reference. But this pamphlet is not like either of 
those ; it is balanced and very clearly worked out, nothing 
vital is omitted, and nothing is overstressed. The author 
never forgets that he is helping people to acquire knowledge— 
knowledge of the house as a building, but still more knowledge 
of the house as the background of social life of the past. A 
shilling pamphlet cannot afford to have many illustrations— 
the plans that are given are i!luminating, and these the student 


*FLATs: DeEsIGN AND Equipment. by H. Ingham Ashworth. gto. 


vii -- 222 pp. London: Pitman, 1936. 25s. 
**THE ENGuisH House, by A. Hamilton Thompson. Historical 
Association Pamphlet No. 105. pam. go pp. London: G. Bell 


& Sons. 1936. 1s. 


can supplement for himself from photographs and _ sketches 
and from bigger books. A clearer exposition of the subject 
he could find nowhere. 

A good deal of space is given io the earliest tvpes of house. 
and the names that were attached to them. The Hall, th 
Bower and the Camera are distinguished—as far as they car 
be distinguished when the same Latin words were so olte 
indiscriminately used by the early medieval chroniclers. 
The castle Keep is not admitted as a type for this was 4 
fortress, and whenever there was peace and means mor 
comfortable dwellings were built within the fortifications- 
and indeed it is such buildings made of stone like the Keep. 
along with the houses of abbots in monastic precincts, that 
have come down to us as the best preserved of the earl 
houses. But it is not just the Hall that is the dominating 
type; “the hall above the cellar remains the characteristi 
nucleus of the plan,’ though there are the other early types. 
**the house whose nucleus is the hall which occupies the 
ground floor and corresponds in height to the two storeys 0! 
the first tvpe, and the three-storeyed house, in which th 
bower is above the hail.” 

The early medieval houses are described with special 
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knowledge : and the gradual development into 
! aied complexes of Tudor times. One is so apt 
colleges as buildings bursting with noisy under- 
at it is good to be reminded that “ the early 


fullness 
the cor 
to thint 


gradual: 


‘olleges re the buildings where communities of secular 

clergy ind to the services of particular churches. were 
housed arate lodgings with a common hall as the centre 


of their i Bui, incidentally, they influenced the growth 
of the qi drangular plan of the large house. The gradual 
graightening out of the Elizabethan plan is well explained. 


rowth of groups of living rooms quite separate 


and the room 
from the hall, and so to the gradual climination of the kitchen 
ind practical parts from the main block of the house. ‘hey 
did not recover their position ull quite late Victorian times. 


The last iwo centuries are not dealt with at all fully, but one 
we everything, and this is an invaluable little book. 


H. Hucues 


cannot 


(tHE UNIVERSITY SITE, BLOOMSBURY 


Tur (University Sire, Broomspury. Flize Jeffries Davis, 
in London Topographical Record, Vol. edited 
by Walter Godfrey. 8vo0.  viti~ 202 pp. - 14 plates. London : 
Publi shed by the L. T. Society, 19 30. 

This article | 120 pages octavo) ts really an attempt to record 
the history of the manor of Bloomsbury from the earliest 
times, tracing in outline its development to date. Miss Davis 
has cast her net wide and, with untlageging industry. appears 
to have gathered together everything hitherto printed relating 
to the subject. Only those who have essayed similar studies 
in topography can appreciate the enormous labour entailed 
in writing it. Nevertheless, the result is somewhat dis- 
appointing. and might have been more satisfactory if less 
labour had been bestowed on the meticulous treatment of 
records already in print and more in following up and working 
out the clues found in them. The method employed does 
not make for clarity, and we venture to think that few readers 
except specialists) will have the patience to follow the some- 
what long-drawn-out discussions of documents which impede 
the progress of the story. The article is, in fact. a very careful 
“write-up ’’ of documents rather than a_ straightforward 
account of the historical and topographical facts contained 
therein. 

Bloomsbury is so called because it once belonged to a 
family of City men named Blemund. Described as a carucate 
of land, it was conveyed in 1202 by John Bocointe to William 
Blemund, whose brother was Gervase of Cornhill. How it 
came to be that one brother was called by the English name 
Cornhill and the other by its Trench equivalent Blemont we 
cannot tell. This carucate (about 120 acres of land) ts 
described as in ‘Totenhale---the modern Tottenham Court 
one of the manors Iving within the anctent parish of St. 
Pancras belonging to St. Peul’s Cathedral. Miss Davis, 
however, insists that the Votenhale in) question anciently 
belonged to the Abbot of Westminster, but says, ** The history 
of this separation of the southern Totenhale from Westminster 
is at present obscure.”” The evidence for this early owner- 
ship is, in fact, very shaky, and an inspection of the later 
boundaries of the parish of St. Pancras on the map shows how 
much more probable it is that Bloomsbury was taken out 
of the prebendal manor of Totenhale in St. Pancras rather 
than from a shadowy Totenhale belonging to Westminster 
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Abbey. Thus it was transferred to the parish of St. Giles- 
in-the-bields. 

The last descendant of the Blemunds in possession of the 
manor was Thomas Viel. citizen of London. Some of the 
difficulties with which Miss Davis has had to contend may be 


inferred from the phrasing of her note ‘p. 36). “ Thomas 
Viel died childless and the chief beneficiary Was a certain 
William Viel, perhaps a cousin. ... Alderman John fitz 
Peter probably the son. . . . Egidia, Thomas Viel’s mother, 
had left the property to Thomas and his next heirs—preswnably 
on her side. . . . Possibly the William Viel in question 


belonged to one of the other families of that name, or was an 
even more distant cousin. .”’ Even J. H. Round tripped 
up in dealing with this pedigree, and the descent of Bloomsbury 
from 1201 to 1287 must remain obscure until it can be worked 
out accurately. 

After passing through various hands Bloomsbury was given 
in 1380 to Charterhouse Monastery, dissolved in) 1538 
Henry VIII granted it in 1545 to his Lord Chancellor. 
Thomas Wriothesley, who became Earl of Southampton in 
1547. It came to the Russell family through a marriag 
with Rachel, eldest daughter of the Earl of Southampton, in 
1669, and now belongs to Herbrand Russell, 11th Duke of 
Bedford. Miss Davis gives five pages to a bibliography of 
the subject, with commentaries on the work of her predecessors. 
but, most surprisingly, shows that she is not acquainted with 
the deeds registered in the Cartulary of the Charterhouse. 
The volume mentioned should have been her basic record 
for pre-Reformation times and her failure to use this great 
collection of records seriously impairs her work. 

Despite these shoricomings, it must be recognised that 
the article puts on record pretty well all that is known of 
this area, and nobody wishing to obtain the history of the 
site on which London University is to stand could hope to 
obtain from any other single publication more than a small 


portion of the facts here assembled. Mss Davis has worked 
out very thoroughly the development of the estate by successive 
Dukes of Bedford on the basis of their estate records. She 
also gives an interesting account of the acquisition of the site 
of the University. bringing out the fact that we owe its 
acquisition to the Rockefeller Foundation in the United States. 
W. McB. MarcHam 


ART AND LIFE 


Arr AND Lire, by Hannah Priebsch Closs. 137 pb. 59 plates. 
Oxford : Basil Blackwell. 1936. 55. 

There is little in this book tangible enough to grasp and 
remember. I have seldom read a book which, after the 
reading, left so little impression behind other than a general 
feeling of approval of its sentiments. IT do not mean by this 
that the book need not have been written, still less that it is 
in any way bad. But in the long run its pages do not illuminate 
with any new contribution which needed saying. Merely 
to put down one’s views on esthetic and collect one’s opinions 
of certain works of art and periods is not enough to make a 
book. And no book on art is worth writing unless it adds to 
our knowledge, or else to our powers of contemplation and 
appreciation. 

Frankly this book does neither. But it is pleasant stuff. 
largely compounded of the views of most intelligent modern 
thinkers and workers on art, together with much of recent 
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German speculation and a touch of Herbert Read. It would 
be impossible to deal here with the problems discussed, 
because in the main they are the most contentious problems 
in the history of art. A list of some of the chapter headings 
may suggest the nature of the contents : ‘* Form and Function,” 
“Past and Present,” ‘‘ Form and Fiction,” ‘‘ Space and 
Time” (one page only), ‘* Visual and Structural Unity,” 
and soon. Excellent stuff all of it, but largely made of clouds. 
The author’s intention was *‘ to show that art is inextricably 
interwoven with all aspects of life.” She has succeeded in an 
intention which does not strike me as having any novelty. 
Her secondary intention was *‘ to show that form itself is 


transfused with expression and reflects a complexity of 


emotional experiences which bind it by invisible threads 
to the spectator.’ I suspect that she has succeeded in this 
intention also, and, rather cynically, I wonder if it matters 
much. 

STANLEY Casson [Hon. A.] 


ESSAYS ON SURREALISM 
SurREALISM. Edited with an introduction by Herbert Read. Con- 
tributions by André Breton, Hugh Sykes-Davies, Paul Elvard, 
Georges Hugnet. 8vo0., 251 pp.--96 pls. London: Faber and 
Faber. Price 12s. 6d. 

Here in London 1936 was Surrealism’s sensation-year. 
By now our pink catalogues with the faceless Apollo are 
destroyed or laid aside. If we listened to what Mr. Read, 
Mr. Sykes-Davies and M. Breton said at the exhibition in 
June we have most likely forgotten it, and of Salvador Dali 
we remember only that he brought with him a diving suit and 
a monstrous dog. Surrealism, many of us are saying, is dead. 
The latest and most sensational of the “isms” is a back 
number, surviving only among the archives of a particularly 
grubby by-way of contemporary art-history. 

That this attitude is disastrously wrong I believe anybody 
must discover who takes the trouble to get below the prurient 
and platitudinous débris which last year’s repercussions 
may have strewn about our minds. As a help towards this 
task I recommend the book which Mr. Read has edited, and 
which includes a series of explanatory essays, providing, on 
the whole, a lucid, balanced account of what (it seems to me) 
is the only theory of beauty which fits accurately into the world 
of modern ideas, the only theory which is both historically 
true and valid in relation to the concepts of human develop- 
ment with which modern thought has replaced older 
philosophies. 

Surrealism, we should remember, is not just a way of 
painting, carving or writing. It could very well exist as a 
point of view without reference to the plastic arts. And it 
is not, most emphatically, a stunt initiated by neurotic sensa- 
tion-mongers of the rive gauche. It is, in André Breton’s 
phrase, ‘‘a new consciousness of life”. So now that the 
excitement of using a new word is over let us give Surrealism 
the attention it merits and read, or re-read, Read. 


BACK-TO-BACK HOUSES IN BIRMINGHAM 
RECONDITIONING PRopERTIES: SOME BIRMINGHAM 
SCHEMES. vo. 32 pp. Bournville Publications Dept. 1937. 


No price. 
This is an account of work carried out by the Bournville 
Village Trust Architects Department for the Birmingham 
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Copec House Improvement Society, Ltd. This society was 


founded eight years ago and has concerned itsel! almost 
exclusively with reconditioning appallingly bad back-to-back 
houses built between 1800 and 1840. The subject is sot new to 


readers of this journal, since it was described by Mr. Bertram 
Parkes, the Bournville architect, in an article on 9 March 
1935. ‘The special problem, which has been overcome mog 
successfully, has been to turn two back-to-back houses into 
one house, to provide through ventilation and beticr equip- 
ment, and better sanitary provisions inside and out, and jo 
improve surroundings. To-day the Trust owns 326 houses 
which have been reconditioned at a cost of between £129 
and £180 per dwelling. This magnificent result of mnsistent 
voluntary housing work is a contribution of inestimable value. 
even if the figure of 326 houses has to be compared with the 
total of 30,000 back-to-back houses that will remain in Bir- 
mingham even after the conclusion of the five-year slum 
clearance [sic] programme. Officially inspired optimists who 
suggest that the slum problem is approaching solution must 
turn a blind eye to Birmingham. 


The report is well written and illustrated. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR PAINTS 


British STANDARD Oxides of Iron (Natural, 
Manufactured, and Blended), Red Lead, Turpentine (Types 1 and 
2) and White Spirit for Paints. 


Whilst laying the railroad that now stretches along the southern 
shore of the River Plate, the eminent engineer ordered a quantity 
of sal ammoniac, and, in due course, received a large consignment 
of common salt. Standard specifications should at least disallow 
any excuse for that kind of delivery by vendors of chemical products. 
Ordinary purchasers, however, can only enforce specifications of 
chemical nature by discretional analysis of samples and supplies, 
at their own expense maybe, as our Scotch friends would say. Not 
a few architects may think of such circumstances as a snag in the 
specifications just published by the British Standards Institution, 
dealing with red oxides of iron, red lead, turpentine, and white 
spirit, for paints. The answer is, of course, that the burden of such 
analysis should be part of the general contract or paid for by the 
suppliers. 

Reading these specifications also reminds one of some confusion 
as to the relation between pigments and the medium or carrier 
by which the former are mixed, applied, and sustained as paint. 
Innocent purchasers fail to understand that durability of paint is 
not merely a matter of sound pigment or of colouring matter, but 
depends almost entirely and finally on the nature of the carrier 
employed to convert pigment into paint. Given the right carrier, 
pigment would last for ever ; that is to say, the best pigment can 
last no longer than its carrier. Hence the unromantic preference 
of some engineers for bituminous dressing of bridges and other steel 
structures. 


Red oxides of iron and read lead make exceptionally permanent 
paint, subject to preparation. If and when used, for rather utilitarian 
purposes as a rule, the colours of these iron and lead oxides appear 
to change, it is almost certainly the nature of oil or other carriers 
that is to blame. Both varnish and oil may darken or bleach with 
age and exposure, according to compound and circumstance. 
Standardisation of pigments is, therefore, the first, but not the final 
chapter in the analysis of paint. Doubtless there are optimists who 
look forward to an intelligent glossary and guide which will explain 
what so many paint manufacturers advertise under different descrip- 
tions and different names. The world owes a lot to optimists, and 
architects should be grateful to the experts who are voluntarily 
paving the way to better paint. 


-Ottver P. Bernarp [L.] 
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JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 


ARCHITECTS 


Review of Periodicals 


Attempt is made in this review to refer to the more important articies in all the journals received by the Library. None of the 

journals mentioned are in the Loan Library, but the Librarian will be pieased to gwe information about prices and where 

each journal can be obtained. Members can have photostat copies of particular articles made at their own cost on 
application to the Librarian. 


SCHOOLS 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 1937. March. P. 119. 
Five modern American schools, including the Emerson 
Junior High School, Los Angeles, by R. J. Neutra ; and 
High School, Northville, Michigan, by Lyndon & Smith. 


ARCHITECT AND BurtpiInc News. 1937. 12 March. 
390. 
Bui.pER. 1937. 12 March. P. 573. 


Morley College extensions, Westminster Bridge Road, by 
Edward Maufe [F.]. Including classrooms, common rooms, 


library. 
UNIVERSITIES 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION JOURNAL. 1937. March. 


P. 339- 
“Questions and Answers on the New Buildings for London 
University.” Discussion with the architect, Charles Holden 
[F.], at general meeting, 23 February 1937. 


MUSEUMS AND EXHIBITIONS 
L’ARCHITECTURE (PARIS). 1937. 15 February. P. 37. 
Further illustrations of the Paris Exhibition, 1937. Buildings 
and plans. 
ARCHITEKTURA I Bupownictwo (WaRsAw). 
u. P. 354 and 359. 

The Polish pavilion at the Paris Exhibition 1937. 
National Museum, Cracovie, by Elewacja Plowna. 
Der BAUMEISTER (MunicH). 1937. March. P. 73. 

New Government buildings in the KGnigsplatz, Munich, 

and the ** House of German Art,” by Prof. P. L. Troost. 
Kentrku SEKAI (Tokyo). 1937. January. 
Reviews of four Japanese furniture exhibitions. 
RADIO BUILDINGS 
Pencit Potnts (NEW York). 1936. January. P. 17. 
Broadcasting Station. An extension to the Chicago Tribune 
building, including a small studio theatre. 
GOVERNMENT 
Casa Betta (MiLan). 1937. February. P. 12. 
Fascist headquarters at Bollate, by Magri, Opoczynski & 
Pasquali. 


CIVIC 


1936. No. 


ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1937. 11 March. P. 419. 
1937. 12 March. P. 578. 

Bui_pinc. 1937. March. P. 92. 

ARCHITECT AND News. 1937. 12 March. 


P. 326. 

The Guildhall, Southampton, the central feature of the civic 

centre, by E. Berry Webber [F.]. 

BurtpeR. 1937. 12 March. P. 567. 

L.C.C. Fire Brigade Headquarters. 

OFFICES 
BUILDER. 19937. 
ARCHITECT AND News. 

“Steel House,’ Tothill Street. 


5 March. P. 521. 
1937. 5 March. P. 297. 
Steel-framed office building, 


by Sir John Burnett, Tait & Lorne [FF.]. 


SHOPS 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND ARCHITECTURE. 1937. 
February. P. 67. 


A collection of photographs of show windows. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1937. 11 March. 
G9. 
Shops. Electric Lighting—I, by B. & N. Westwood. 
HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 
R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 1937. 23 January. P. 276. 
The Comet Hotel, Hatfield, by E. B. Musman [F.]. A 


modern ** road house.” 


INDUSTRIAL 

BumwDER. 1937. 5 March. P. 527. 
New power station, Carrow Works, Norwich, by J. G. Davies 

ByGGMASTAREN (STOCKHOLM). 1937. No. 6. P. 7o. 
Confectionery factory, Huskvarna, by Erik Friberger. 

ByYGGMASTAREN (STOCKHOLM). 1937. No. 5. P. 61. 
Bakery and macaroni factories. Two buildings by Eskil 
Sundahl. (Swedish Co-operative Society.) 
TRANSPORT AND BRIDGES 

Country Lire. 1937. 6 March. P. 246. 
The Romance of the Early English Railways. The great 
London Termini. Illustrated article by C. B. Andrews. 


Planning inset. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND ARCHITECTURE. 1937. 
February. P. 43. 
Bridges. Impressive photographs of recent work. 


ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 11 March. 1937. P. 440. 
Motor Service Station, Great West Road, Brentford, by Wallis, 
Gilbert & Partners. 


HOSPITALS 


ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News. 1937. 12 March. 
P. 334. 
Maternity Hospital, Warsaw, by Gelbard, Sigalin & 


Wojniewicz. 

Ir1sH BUILDER AND ENGINEER. 1937. 6 March. P. 191. 
General Hospital, County Kilkenny. Main block (130 beds), 
staff residence, medical officer’s house, mortuary, and post- 
mortem block ; by J. V. Downs [F.]. 

SPORTS BUILDINGS 

BUILDING (SYDNEY). 1937. 
Manly Surf Pavilion. Competition designs. 

MOoDERNE BAUFORMEN (STUTTGART). 1937. Alarch. P. 121. 
Youth Hostels in Germany. General article, followed by 
illustrated description of hostel in Tiibingen. 

BAUGILDE (BERLIN). 1937. 25 February. P. 181. 
Buildings at the National Sports Centre, including a swimming 
bath and gymnasium, by Werner March. 
THEATRES AND CINEMAS 

ARKITEKTEN (COPENHAGEN). 1937. Nos. 1-2. 
Issue entirely devoted to modern Danish Theatres. 
reference. 

La Construction MopErRNE. 1937. 7 March. P. 378. 
The Red Army Theatre, Moscow, by Alabian and Simbirtseff, 
and a Theatre at Rostow, by Schouko & Guelfreiskh. 


12 January. P. 23. 
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514 JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
RELIGIOUS 
ARCHITECTURE ET URBANISME (BRUssELS). 1996. No. 9. 
P. 


Several recent Belgian Churches in highly mannered. semi- 
Several t Bel Cl I highl | mi 
traditional styles. 


ARCHITETTURA ROME 


1937. January. P. 1. 

Church and Assembly Buildings ai Foggia, by C. Petrucci. 
CONSTRUCTION 

R.I.B.A. JouRNAL. 1997. 23 January. P. 285. 
Reinforced Brickwork. review of its possibilities and 
development, by L. W. Burridge. 
EQUIPMENT 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1997. 4 March. 


Sanitation : An Historical Survey, by H. A. J. Lamb [A.]. 
A useful article dealing chiefly with water-closets and baths. 
L’ ARCHITECTURE D’ AUJOURD’HUI (PARIS). 1936. December. 
Plumbing and Sanitation. French practice with details of 
Paris sanitary law. Special articles on bathrooms, kitchens 
and laundries. “he subjects are very fully treated. 
ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEws. 1937. 5 March. P. 293. 
Sound-proof Windows. Article by K. M. Constable. 
ARCHITECT AND BuILDING NEws. 1937. 12 March. P. 322. 
Central Heating for Small Houses, by S. F. Greenland. 
JourRNAL oF THE INsTITUTION OF HEATING AND VENTI- 
LATING ENGINEERS. 1937. February. P. 570. 
The Effects of Water Vapour Content and Warmth and 
Comfort. Papers and discussions on air-conditioning. 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


20 AMarch 1937 


JOURNAL OF THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF 
1937. March. P. 298. 
Gas Engineering as applied to Waiter Heating fi 
Use. Paper by L. Friedman. 
R.E.B.A. JouRNAL. 1937. g January. P. 22 
Flower-boxes for windows and balconies. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND .ARCHITECTURE. 1997. Februay 
Fr. gl. 
Stairways. Planning article. by 
tabulated data. 


TOWN PLANNING 

ARCHITETTURA (ROME Special Nurber.  P. 14. 
Issue devoted to the town-planning of Rome, outlining progres 
and policy under the Fascist regime since 1922, and illus. 
trating three outstanding building projects now in progress: 
Rearrangement of the Borghi for access to St. Peter's, the 
new artery, Corsa del Rinascimento, and the rearrangement 
of the Augusteum zone. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 1937. 9 January. P. 225. 
Architectural History of the Ursuline Monastery, Quebe 
by Ramsay Traquair |Hon. F.| and G. A. Nielson. 

R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 1937. 23 January. P. 273. 
Sir John Soane, R.A., by A. T. Bolton [F.]. 

Pencit. Points (NEw York). 1936. January. P. 
Giuseppe Vaccaro, a contemporary Italian architect. 
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Correspondence 


REINFORCED BRICKWORK 
New Oxford House. 
Hart Street, 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A. London, W.C.1. 


Dear Sir,—In the interesting article by Mr. L. W. Burridge 
on reinforced brickwork which appeared in your issue of 
23 January occurs a statement which I feel deserves quali- 
fication. In that section of his article which deals with the 
history of reinforced brickwork, he says :—** Although even 
as far back as 1825 Sir Isambard Brunel demonstrated the 
possibilities of reinforced brickwork, no systematic study or 
utilisation of this composite structural material appears to 
have been made until 1918.” 1 wish to point out that rein- 
forced brickwork is by no means such a “* Cinderella” of 
building as Mr. Burridge would make it appear. 

In 1905 the Kleine Company introduced into this country 
a system of reinforced brick floor-construction based on a 
comprehensive theory which had been worked in practice on 
the Continent for ten years before that time. The first Kleine 
Floors built in this country were of solid brick, reinforced with 
hoop-iron embedded in narrow cement-mortar joints of a 
width just sufficient for the embedding and complete surround- 
ing of the hoop iron. Some of these floors are, I believe, 
still in use to this day. Later the bricks were made hollow 
in order to decrease deadweight, but the theory remained 
identically the same as that which had formed the basis of the 
solid brick floor-construction. Subsequently, in order to 
build longer spans requiring a greater cross-sectional area of 
reinforcement. the joints were widened. but solely for this 
reason. I[t had conclusively been proven that the cement- 
mortar joints were perfectly watertight and therefore pro- 
tective against corrosion of the reinforcement. 


Not until 1925, when discussions took place regarding the 
correct interpretation of regulations governing the requisite 
thickness of fire-resisting material in floor-construction, was 
the layer of top concrete introduced over the hollow bricks 
resulting in the Kleine Floor as it is at present. Nevertheles: 
the floor still remains a reinforced hollow brick floor. 


Simultaneously with this development in reinforced hollow 
brick floor-construction took place developments in the 
construction of solid reinforced concrete floors. In order to 
reduce deadweight, the concrete below the neutral axis, for 
all practical purposes useless in the resistance of tensile stresses, 
was replaced by hollow bricks, ribs of concrete being left 
between the courses of a sufficient width to accommodate the 
reinforcement. The result was an exactly similar type of 
construction to that which had developed from the reinforced 
solid brick floor. It is this parallel development, coupled with 
the popularity of reinforced concrete. which has caused the 
fact to be lost sight of that these floors are in fact reinforced 
brick. 

I should add that whereas the displacement of concrete 
the reinforced concrete floor by hollow bricks disregarded the 
strength of the hollow bricks in compression and utilised them 
only as a means of reducing deadweight and providing a level 
soffite, the Kleine Floor still takes into full account this com- 
pressive strength. 

Possibly | may be wrong in saying that reinforced brick- 
work is not the * Cinderella *’ of building : perhaps I should 
rather have said she was, but that she * landed the prince ” in 
the end. 

Yours faithfully, 


\UBREY KoFFMAN 
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PRESIDENT’S ENGAGEMENTS 

fhe President has recently attended the Notts, Derby and 
\rchitectural Association, the Hampshire and Isle of Wight 
\rchitectural Association, the Worshipful 

(arpenters. the Chartered Surveyors’ Institute, the Birming- 
m and Five Counties Architectural Association, and the 
York and East Yorkshire Society. On 6 April he will attend 
he Liverpool Architectural Socicty’s dinner, and on 28 April 
will attend the dinner of the Essex, Cambs and Herts 
Society. to be held at Colchester. On 1o February Mr. Ansell 
eputised for the President at the Manchester Socicty’s 
inner. and on 11 February Mr. T. A. Darcy Braddell 
jeputised for him at the Northants, Beds and Hunts. 


R.IL.B.A. DANCE CLUB 


the Dance Club has organised four dances this Session. 
Che third of these will be held on 13 April. The last will be 
dd on 1 June. 

The dances will start at g p.m. and finish at 1 a.m. Single 
ickets are 6s. each, or 5s. each for four or more, but not more 
han ten tickets will be issued to any one person for any dance. 
\pplications for tickets should be made at least four days 
vfore each dance, and must be accompanied by cheques or 
wstal orders for the appropriate amount. These should be 
nade payable to and sent to Mr. R. W. H. Robertson, Clerk 

the Dance Club, at 66 Portland Place. Applications will 
ot otherwise be entertained or acknowledged, and applica- 
ons by telephone will not be accepted. Members will make 
cr own arrangements for alcoholic refreshments. 


R.I.B.A. DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


Miss Nancv Brown will give the second of the lectures 
ised by the Dramatic Society on 21 April. The subject 
vill be * The Drama’s Debt to Architecture.” The lecture 
vill be given at the R.I.B.A. at 8.30, and will be tree to all 
vho are interested. 


ARTISTS’ REST HOME 
CORONATION INVITATION 


the Mount Pleasant Artists’ Rest Home, Rickmansworth, 
Herts, offer to entertain overseas members of the Institute 
x one week, free of charge. during the Coronation period. 
\s the Home only accommodates nine people, it is desirable 
‘owrite to the Secretary, W.H. Williamson, as soon as possible. 


SIR JOHN SOANE MUSEUM 


the Sir John Soane Museum, 13 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
\.C.2. 1s open free from 10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. from 2 March 
n Tuesdays. Wednesdays. Thursdays, and Fridays during 
March, April. May. June. July, and August. At other times 
admission is by cards obtained of the Curator. 


ROYAL 


Notes 


INSTITUTE OF 


Company of 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


NEW R.A. AND A.R.A. 

Mr. Harold Knight, A.R.A.. has been elected a Royal 
Academician. Mr. Knight painted the portrait of Sir Ian 
MacAlister, and is now engaged on the portrait of the President. 
Mr. James Woodford, sculptor of the figures on the pillars 
by the R.I.B.A. building doorway and of other works in the 
building, has been elected an Associate of the Academy. 


THE KING GEORGE V STATUE 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A.. is to be architect and Sn 
William Reid Dick, R.A.. sculptor of the King George \V 
memorial at Westminster. 


THE TYLERS AND BRICKLAYERS COMPANY GOLD 
MEDAL FOR LONDON BRICK BUILDING 

Phe third annual award of the Gold Medal to be presented 

by the above Company to the architect of the building 


judged to have the most merit within the R.I.B.A. radius o! 


eight miles from Charing Cross will be announced in June 1937. 
The building is to be one of brick and tile (buildings having 
a small amount of stone or other dressings will not necessarily 
be precluded), and must have been completed within the 
last three years ended 31 December 1936. 
J 
Any practising architect is at liberty to nominate any 
buildings. including his own, for the consideration of the 
jury. No special form is necessary, and the following informa- 
tion only should be given :— 
Name, situation and architect of building, signed by 
the nominator. 


Nominations must be sent to the Clerk of the Tyvlers and 
Bricklayers Company. 6 Bedford Row, W.C.1, not later than 
20 April next. The Company is enjoying the assistance of 
the R.I.B.A. in judging the award. 


A,A,S.T.A. 
LECTURE ON RuSSIA 


A lecture illustrated by lantern slides. to be followed by a dis- 
cussion, will be given by Mr. C. B. Parkes [Z.], a member of the 
Association. on ** The Work of the Architect in Leningrad and 
Moscow,” at the Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1, at 6.45 p.m.. 
on Wednesday, 24 March 1937. Mr. Parkes has recently returned 
from a visit to Soviet Russia in which he carried out 
Russian housing on behalf of the Bournville ‘Trust. Birmingham. 
Admission will be tree. 


a study of 


A Danci 


The Metropolitan Branch announce a dance to be held at the 
Unity Theatre Club, Britannia Street, King’s Cross, W.C.1, on 
Wednesday, 7 April 1937, from 7 o’clock to 11.30. ‘Tony Walters’ 
Band will play. Informal Vickets—2s. 
double—can be obtained from Mr. F. J. Buckland, Hon. Secretary. 
Metropolitan Branch. 42 Malvern Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
or from anv Council! Member, or from Head Office. 119 High 
Holborn, W.C.1 ("Phone : Hol. 7710). For the 
members in town, refreshments at reasonable prices will be served 
from 7 o'clock. Britannia Street is the first turning on the left 
down Gravy’s Inn Road from King’s Cross. 
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FAREWELL DINNER TO 


On Tuesday, 9 March, a farewell dinner was given to 
Professor Walter Gropius and Mrs. Gropius by about 140 
architects, scholars, sociologists and leading men in many 
walks of life on the eve of his departure to America to take up 
the Professorship of Architecture at Harvard University. 
Among those present were Dr. Julian Huxley, in the chair, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, Sir Herbert Samuel, Mr. Ray Atherton 
(Counsellor of the American Embassy), Mr. Herbert Read, 


PROFESSOR GROPIUS 


Professor W. G. Constable, Professor Patrick Ab rcrombie, 
Professor Lionel Budden, Professor W. G. Holford, Dp, 
Siegfried Giedion, Dr. Thomas Adams, Mr. Geoflrey Faber. 
Mr. E. M. O’R.Dickey, Mr. John Gloag, Mr. V. H. Gold. 
smith, Lady MacAlister, Mr. Charles Marriott, Professor [, 
Moholy-Nagy, Mr. H. G. Murphy, Mr. Max Nicholson, 
Dr. Nicholaus Pevsner, Mr. Gordon Russell, Mr. Morton 
Shand, Mr. J. Craven Pritchard, and Mr. Maxwel! Fry, 


Obituaries 


LORD SAYE AND SELE [Hon. A.] 


We regret to record the death on 2 February of Lord 
Saye and Sele, at the age of 78. He was originally an honorary 
member of the Society of Architects and became an Honorary 
Associate of the Institute in 1925. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR [Hon. A.] 


We regret to record the death of Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor, 
who died on 4 February at the age of 69. Mr. Beresford 
Chancellor, who was known to every student of London 
history through his many books on the town’s architecture 
and social life, possessed a vast range of knowledge of the 
essentials of London history, backed and enlivened by an 
unrivalled knowledge of the byways of history, of the human 
movement, scandalous and polite, behind the palladian scenes 
of the West End. The width of his interests made him a 
lively and entertaining writer whose books appealed to experts 
and amateurs alike. 

Mr. Beresford Chancellor was born in 1868, and was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford. The first of his books 
was one of the best, his History of the Squares of London (1907). 
This was followed by the Private Palaces of London (1908), 
Knightsbridge and Belgravia (1909), Annals of the Strand (1912), 
and of Fleet Street (1912), and the West End of Yesterday and 
To-day (1926). These are his more important books from an 
architectural point of view. In addition to innumerable 
contributions to periodicals, he wrote about twenty other 
books, most of which dealt with West End life in the 18th 
and early 1gth centuries. His largest work was the Lives 
of the Rakes, published in 1924 in six volumes. He was a 
member of the Royal Historical Society, a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries and a member of the Council of the 


London Topographical Society. He was elected an Hon. 
A.R.L.B.A. in 1928. 


JOHN WATSON, A.R.S.A. [F.] 


Mr. John Watson, [F.], senior partner in the firm 
of Watson, Salmond & Gray, and past-president of the 


Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland, died on 
24 August 1936. We regret that no obituary appeared at 
the time, but despite the long passage of time since the date 
of his death we publish this notice now, so that the Journat 
should not lack entirely its record of the work of one who 
during his lifetime was one of the leaders of the profession 
in Scotland. 


Mr. Watson was born in Glasgow in 1873, and on the 
completion of his school education he entered an architect’s 
office in the city, and attended evening classes at the School of 
Art and the Royal Technical College. The design for a 
town hall which he submitted under the South Kensington 
examination scheme was placed third in order of merit of 
those submitted from all parts of Great Britain. 


At the age of 21 he came to London, where he entered on 
what was practically a second term of articles with a London 
firm of architects. He accompanied that by attendance at 
the Royal Academy Schools. Then followed a tour of four 
or five months in Italy. 


In 1900 Mr. Watson returned to Glasgow and was joined 
in partnership by his friend, Mr. David Salmond, and later 
by Mr. James H. Gray. The firm was successful in numerous 
competitions for the design of buildings, including schools 
and public halls. One of the most notable of the latter was 
the Wesleyan Methodist Central Halls, Paisley, in 1904. 


Along with the late H. E. Clifford, Mr. Watson was placed 
first in the competition for the Glasgow Royal Infirmary. 
The most important work undertaken in the pre-war period 
by Mr. Watson and his firm was the extension of the Glasgow 
City Chambers, which was secured against a large entry of 
competitive designs from all over the country. 


In 1927 Mr. Watson’s firm was awarded for this work 
the first R.I.B.A. Scottish Architectural medal for the best 
city building completed within the preceding five years. 
Outstanding among the firm’s later works are the private 
wing and new nurses’ home extensions at the Victoria 
Infirmary, also the new science block and other works at the 
High School of Glasgow. Mr. Watson also carried out 
important commissions in designing factories and works in 
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the Midlands of England and the South-Western districts of 


Scotland. 

Mr. Watson became an F.R.I.B.A. in 1912, and was for 
many years an active member of the Council. He served 
for a term as president of the Glasgow Institute of Architects, 
and also as president of the Royal Incorporation of Architects 
in Scotland. In 1929 he was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Scoitish Academy, and was president of the Royal 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts from 1915 to 1918. 

A prominent member of the Glasgow Art Club, he became 
president in 1931, and was re-elected in the following year 
for a further term of office. He was a governor of the Glasgow 
School of Art, a Deacon of the Incorporation of Wrights, and 
anexternal examiner of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Mr. Watson took a great interest in the education of young 
architects, and as a member of the Council of the R.I.B.A. 
was largely instrumental in ensuring that young men who were 
successful in architectural competitions would be entrusted 
with the carrying out of the work they had designed. 

Mr. Salmond retired from the firm about four years ago, 
when Mr. Watson’s eldest son, Mr. John Watson, jun., 
returned from London and joined his father as a partner in 
the firm. 


HERBERT WILLS [F.] 


We have received the following memoirs to Mr. Wills from 
two members :— 

The death of Herbert Wills ends, for me, a friendship that 
began, under circumstances I have forgotten, in 1918. I last 
saw him when he spent the evening with us eight days before 
his death. He looked, that night, I was sorry to notice, an 
old man, and his characteristic exuberance was absent. He 
has left the field after a fine innings and a score that is marked 
“Not Out,” for, to within four days of his death, he worked 
hard and happily in full enjoyment of those rare capacities 
asa planner of large and small buildings which had kept him 
busy during the past ten years, and in full enjoyment, 
also, of an active mind remarkably furnished in many un- 
expected directions, and of a relish for life in its social, political 
and professional aspects. He was clear and logical in his 
thinking and a good laugher, but of the visceral rather than 
of the vocal kind. Subjected to a special test of control of 
risibleness, Herbert Wills stands alone as the only candidate 
who accepted and passed it with full honours. On that 
occasion, under the most earnest scrutiny, his countenance 
never varied the slab-like immobility of the ham. 

Wills did much good work, and some that, in my opinion, has 
distinguished merit. I put myself to some trouble to learn the 
name of the architect of the Registry building when I viewed 
the Municipal Grande Place at Cardiff in 1917. Additions 
have since been made, I believe, by another hand. His 
Girls’ Friendly Society is another building which I much 
admire. To those who enjoyed intimacy with him, however, 
Herbert Wills has left something more valued than his technical 
and artistic achievements ;_ the vivid memory, namely, of a 
personality, which, for me at least, is a very happy possession. 

His sin--rity and loyalty and frankness—which assumed 
the same handsomeness in his friends—was untouched by the 
shrewdness and discrimination which his professional activities 
called for ; and this simplicity of nature, in association with 
his towering figure and powerful head, was a most engaging 
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and lovable thing. My old friend was incapable of posing, 
or of personal dissembling, or of pretensions of any kind ; 
and incapable, too, of qualifying or tempering what, at the 
moment, he felt due to himself or to anyone else ; and though 
this stalwart honesty was coupled with a kind and generous 
heart which knew no cynicism or bitterness, it had the incon- 
venience of leading to upsets of which all his friends received 
accounts that gave them much secret amusement, and of 
which most of his friends at different times had actual experi- 
ence—but with the amusement absent. For my own part 
I could never imagine myself as falling out with him ; the 
supposed slight, the suspected reservation or social obliquity 
which most of us have to disregard or to put away in the 
dark storehouse of old scores as the elephant is said to do, 
were, by Wills, at once announced to the delinquent in a 
remarkably lucid and logically-reasoned letter in which, often 
enough, an “ apology ” was asked. There was no ill will in 
this ; the dear man felt an explanation was due and, char- 
acteristically, demanded it ; and though one might suspect 
that a copy of the lucid and logically-reasoned letter was being 
carried about in the writer’s note-case and shown, with the 
glee of conquest, to common friends, one was consoled to 
reflect that this was a small price to pay for the joy one had 
in the display of similar letters awarded to other delinquents. 

Herbert Wills loved his work. The recent years of trade 
depression hit him at a time when many men are glad to give 
up, but I do not think that Wills had any such wish. His 
interests were wide, but they were intellectual ; he was not 
a man of hobbies and had never been taken up with games. 
About 1920 I persuaded him to get out his golf clubs that had 
lain in dust and dishonour for sixteen years. He joined a 
club and showed himself to be an extremely earnest and 
cautious performer, but it was obvious either that he did not 
take kindly to the game or that the game did not take kindly 
to him. As a chess-player he was, for me, a formidable 
adversary. 


Herbert Wills’s facility as a writer was remarkable. It was 
instinctive in him, and I do not think he was ever concerned 
to equip himself. He had so much admiration for fine writing 
that he disclaimed literary merit for his own output ; but he 
took pride in the striking capacity he had of sitting down at 
the moment’s need and turning off a couple of columns on 
any stated subject in the wide field of building. His article 
when, in an hour or two, it was finished, would be easy, well 
reasoned, the sequence of ideas admirably marshalled, and all 
so put together that the beginning and the end were the head 
and the tail of a whole. He told me he could write as readily 
on political as on architectural subjects, but I believe I am 
right in saying that he scarcely put pen to paper after he gave 
up his editorship of The Architect, and he told me half a dozen 
years ago that he had no wish to write. On his monographs 
on the City Companies, which are historical commentaries 
based on special research, he rightly prided himself, for their 
preparation cost him considerable labour, and he knew his 
work to be well done and believed it to be of value. 

B. 


Many readers would learn with regret of the death 
of H. W. Wills. He was an old friend of mine and for many 
years, when his office adjoined mine in the Adelphi, I saw 
him almost daily. At that time he took an active part in 
professional affairs and, being a good speaker and critic of 
the various movements then being discussed, his voice was 
often heard in debate. 
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The leading articles he wrote in the professional journals 
of which he was the editor were always interesting, well 
informed and expressed in very clear terms his views. 

He would be remembered, too, in the discussions at the 
R.I.B.A., when his outstanding personality and debating 
were both welcome, and although he was often “ agin the 
government,”’ he was always listened to with the greatest 
interest. 

In his own practice he was an enthusiastic worker and a 
good designer in the traditional manner, always full of ideas 
which often left him in doubt as to which, out of the many, 
to adopt for practical purposes. 

His passing is a loss to our profession, but I am sure he will 
not be forgotten by any who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance and friendship. 

ALFRED Cox [F.] 


AUSTIN DURST [F.] 

Austin Durst, who passed away on 26 January, was born at 
King’s Lynn in 1875. where his father was Vicar of St. 
Margaret’s. He was cducated at Uppingham and Caius 
College. Cambridge. 

In 1898 he entered Mr. W. A. Pite’s office as an articled 
pupil at the same time as Mr. Edward Maufe. His early 
works consisted of small houses at Midhurst and Bushey, 
Herts—where he lived many years and had the interest of 
building his own house in what was almost country then. 
His design for the Bushey Council Offices was selected in 
competition and executed in 1g08-9. Recently he had com- 
pleted large extensions to this building. ‘The interesting 
little Church of St. Paul's at Bushey was also an early work, 
and the restorations of St. Andrew's Church and The Church 
of St. Francis in Bethnal Green indicated his ecclesiastical 
knowledge. 

In 1912 he carried out a hall and institute at Groombridge, 
Sussex, and latterly church halls at Harlesden, Northants 
and North Creake, Norfolk which are examples of his study 
in economic design. 

A mansien at Norcutt Hill, Berkhampstead, was one ot 
his principal works, following the Georeian style. Here he 
revelled in the lavout and design of the gardens, which are 
most successful. 

It was, however, in the design of numerous small country 
houses that his genius for economic planning is best seen. 
He was adept in water-colour perspectives, very facile in 
sketching and his elevations invariably had a note of the 
picturesque. 

In collaboration with Mr. Leslic Moore he carried out 
large extensions to Frimley Cottage Hospital. 

Durst was a versatile man, being quite at home on active 
service as adjutant in the Roval Engineers in France during 
the War, designing concrete emplacements with an ingenious 
hexagonal block of his own invention. His friendly dis- 
position made him very popular with his men. 

A keen Churchman, he was always intensely interested in 
ecclesiastical architecture. It is our loss that his fertile 
brain did not have the opportuiity of carrying out more of 
his designs for such work. He was always a student and 
thoughtful, and hi e manner and undoubted 
ability will be ereath ec. 


He died at The Granes. Wendover. and leaves a widow and 
two daughters. 
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FRANK BARRY; PEACOCK [F.] 


The death of Mr. F. Barry Peacock took place op 
17 February in his 78th year, only three weeks after the 
death of his wife, and three years after his retirement from 
the firm of Peacock & Bewlay, of Birmingham. 

He was articled to the late Alfred Darbyshire, F.S.A. [F, 
of Manchester, and later entered the office of the late Jethro A. 
Cossins, of Birmingham, subsequently joining him in partner. 
ship, Mr. Cossins retiring in 1908. In the year 1900, Mr. 
Ernest C. Bewlay joined the firm, and Mr. Peacock and he 
remained in partnership for the next 34 years. 

The principal works carried out personally by Mr. Peacock 
were :—St. Augustine’s Priory, Ealing ; Church of the Sacred 
Heart and St. Catherine, Droitwich ; St. Catherine’s Tower, 
Birmingham ; St. Phillip’s Hall, the Oratory, Birmingham - 
the Oratory School, Reading ; Schools of the Holy Family, 
and the Uffculme Open Air School, Birmingham ; ( ropwood 
Open Air School, Blackwell ; Council Schools, Erdington, 
the Maternity Hospital, Birmingham ; University of Birm- 
ingham, Chancellors Hall; Friends Institute at Hay Mills 
and Greet; City of Birmingham : Jewellers’ School, Women’s 
Baths, Remand Home, Bilberry Hill Tea Rooms, Gas Offices 
King’s Norton), banking premises at Birmingham, Wolver- 
hampton, Hereford, Cradley Heath, etc. : insurance com- 
pany’s offices, Bridgetown, Barbados ; business premises 
for Messrs. W. Canning & Co., Ltd.. Webley & Scott, Barrows 
Stores, Ltd., Howes & Burley, Ltd., University of Birming- 
ham Oil Engineering Department, Edgbaston; Sutton 
Coldfield Gas Offices: Maternity Hospital Nurses’ Home. 
and St. Catherine’s Schools, Birmingham ; Juvenile Court; 
and a large number of private houses. 


Myr. Peacock was of a very retiring nature, and took little 
or no part in public affairs outside the profession to which he 
was devoted, his only other real interest being in the Warwick- 
shire County Cricket Club, on the committee of which he had 
served for Very many years. 


A. POLE 


Mayr. Thomas .\loysius Pole, who died at Hurlocks, Billericay. 
on 10 January last. was born in Australia in 1672, and served 
his articles with Francis Hall & Son, architects, of Brisbane. 
Queensland. Coming to England in 1893, he sat. for the 
examination and became an Associate of the R.I.B.A. in 
1395 and a Fellow thirty years later. 

After service tn many offices, including those of J. & S. F. 
Clarkson, Sir Brumwell Thomas, Lewen Sharp, etc., etc., he 
entered for several competitions, and in conjunction with 
the late Mr. Colbourn Little, won the open competition for 
the Bury Infectious Diseases Hospital, which was carried out 
from their designs. He. then became associated with the 
late Mr. Alexander Graham, and on the death of the latter 
was appointed Architect to the Cancer Hospital, Fulham 
Road, an appointment he held until last year. During the 
war he was appointed one of the architects under the Ministry 
of National Service and subsequently under the Ministry ol 
Pensions, and was largely employed in adapting buildings 
for hospital purposes. Since then his practice consisted 
mainly of hospital work, and he became recognised as ati 


expert on details of hospital construction and equipment. 


The British Red Cross Clinic tor Rheumatism at Regent’ 
Park. the first of its kind built in this country. was designed 
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by him, alter a tour of inspection of the principal clinics on 
the Continent. Amongst hospitals designed by him were 
St. Luke’s Hospital at Muswell Hill, the Victoria Hospital 
at Lichtield, the Hospital at Milford-on-Sea, the hospital 
at Weston-super- Mare, the Hospital for Incurables at Notting 
Hill, and an Infant Welfare Centre at Putney. He remodelled 
the Princess Alice Memorial Hospital at Eastbourne, and 
made sundry additions to Queen Mary’s Hospital at 
Roehampton. He also designed the new operating theatres, 
ward blocks. the Radium Institute, and Nurses’ and Maids’ 
Hostels at the Cancer Hospital. He was consulting architect 
io the King George’s Hospital at Ilford, and also to the 
Royal Hospital at Sheffield. 

Mr. Pole was a Freeman of the City of London and a 
member of the Court of the Painter-Stainers’ Company, 
having become a Liveryman in 1910. 

He took great interest in the Billericay Cricket Club, of 
which he was president, and was a vice-president of the 
Chelmstord Rugby Club. 

Possessing a quiet and retiring disposition, he was little 
known outside his immediate circle of friends and those with 
whom he had business dealings, but by all who knew him 
intimately he will be very greatly missed. 


Henry A. Croucu [F.] 


JOHN BEGG 


Stephen Wilkinson. ALP.C. [F.], 


Architect. writes as follows :— 


Lancashire County 

By the death of John Begg the Institute has lost one of its 
most distinguished members. 

I enjoyed the privilege of a long and continuous friendship 
with John Begg for several years in India, when he filled the 
important position of consulting architect to the Government 
of India. 

He followed James Ransome, being promoted from the 
position he then held of consulting architect to the Government 
of Bombay, and was the second architect to fill the post. 


The position was a difficult one, owing to the scant recog- 
nition of architects in India at that time, as before James 
Ransome’s time the important Government buildings in 
India were all designed by officers of the Royal Engineers 
and public works engineers trained at Cooper’s Hill. 

As consulting architect both in Bombay and Calcutta 
John Begg was responsible for an astounding amount of work, 
and his Post Office at Bombay created the sensation it so 
richly deserved, being acknowledged to be one of the finest 
buildings in the east. He also had the gift of selecting the 
right man as chief assistant, and in the late John Wittet 
he had an architect of exceptional ability, who was his right 
hand man when he was at Bombay, and ultimately succeeded 
him in that city. On the death of Wittet, John Begg wrote an 
obituary notice eulogising and praising his late assistant’s 
work and at the same time calling attention to the number 
and magnitude of contracts he had carried out which made 
most excellent reading. 

Begg’s Annual Reports were admirably drawn up and 
eagerly anticipated by all the architects in India, and when 
he retired India lost a servant whom she could ill afford to 
lose and one whose departure from the “land of regret ” 
Was greatly regretted. 
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JOHN BEGG 

We have received the following additional memoir of 
John Begg from Mr. Alexander Paterson |F.] :— 

The understanding and sympathetic obituary of John 
(to his intimates Jack Begg by C. G.S. in the previous 
number of the JouRNAL, together with the particulars of his 
career reprinted from The Times, leave little room for a 
further contribution. Yet I am glad to accept the oppor- 
tunity offered me to pay, if only by way of postscript to these, 
my tribute of regard and admiration for one whose intimate 
friendship in these later years I was privileged to enjoy. Our 
earlier acquaintance goes far back, as we were contemporaries 
in the old days in London when no self-respecting architect’s 
office there considered itself completely furnished without a 
Scot as chief assistant (at £3, rising to £3 10s. a week ! 
And it was in that capacity that he succeeded me with Colonel 
Edis in 1891. 

During his long term across the seas in South Africa and 
India we lost touch, and it was only after his return to take up 
practice in Edinburgh, and when brought together by common 
interest in the Incorporation, that the carly acquaintanceship 
ripened toa warm friendship through frequent mectings, a lively 
correspondence and week-end visits to our respective homes. 

I have heard it said that Begg was a reserved and undemon- 
strative man whom one got to know slowly, but with whom, 
once known, the friendship became a real and lasting one. 
Possibly in my own case our community of interest in many 
directions shortened its development while making it none 
the less real and lasting until severed by his sudden passing. 

His brilliant work as an architect has already been dealt 
with, but its appreciation was enhanced by a personal acquaint- 
ance with the drawings and photographs which he had retained. 
Incidentally its quality has been admirably displayed, if in 
but a small way, by his reconditioning for the headquarters 
of the Incorporation of the house in Rutland Square 
bequeathed to it by Sir Rowand Anderson. Rather I would 
here dwell on his attractive qualities as a friend ; his keen 
interest in and appreciation, tempered with judgment, of the 
work of other men, his quick and generous sympathy, his 
broad outlook combined with a due reverence for things of 
the spirit, all salted by a whimsical humour which was 
peculiarly his own, both in speech and writing. 

Of this last mentioned occupation the former notices have 
made no mention, vet it is one to which he must have devoted 
much of the Ieisure afforded him on giving up the Directorship 
of the Section of Architecture in the Edinburgh College of 
Art. He was a frequent and stimulating contributor to the 
Incorporation Quarterly. From 1933 onwards, in addition 
to the reports of his Presidential Addresses at the start and 
close of his terms in office, there are frequent articles from his 
pen, including one in blank verse, ‘* after Shakespeare,” on 
the Architect’s Rightful Place’?! A subject of special 
interest was what might be termed a philosophic analysis of 
the elements of design. This, which he had fully developed 
in book form, with a number of illustrations, formed the 
subject of many absorbing discussions. but the manuscript 
unfortunately failed to persuade the publishers of its selling 
value. And in number 54 of the Quarterly, the last issued to 
date, there appeared ** A Subtle Matter in Architectural] 
Design,” a condensed version of one of the main theories 


elaborated in the proposed volume. 


We regret that owing to great pressure or pace, further 
obituaries have been held over until the next nwnheo. Fa 
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APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
ELECTION: 8 MARCH 1937 
In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and 11, the following 


candidates for membership were elected at the Council Meeting 
held on Monday, 8 March 1937 :— 


AS FELLOWS (8) 
BARNARD: THomas BENJAMIN 1922. 
Brooks: Epwarp, A.M.T.P.1. [4. 1903]. 
MANN: STEPHEN [-1. 1921}, Carlisle. 
MEALAND Henry ANTHONY 1921], Bath. 
Ross: ALEXANDER 1921]. 
Wuire : Leonarp ‘THORNTON [A. 1926], Cape Town. 
And the following J.icentiates who have passed the qualifying 
Examination :— 
Davies: Benjamin Price, F.S.I., M.T.P.1., Bangor. 
GruirFirus : Epwin Daypon. 


AS ASSOCIATES (go) 

AITKEN: JAMES Morrar [Final], Edinburgh. 

AKEROYD : ALFRED [Final], Dovercourt. 

Amott: FRANcIs JOHN [Special Final Examination]. 

ANTRUM: ARTHUR HEstop | Passed five years’ course at the Leeds 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination]. 

APPLETON : FRANK [Final], Northampton. 

ArbDIN : ARTHUR JAMES [Final]. 

Barrett : Horace [Final]. 

Barrow: THomas JAMES Douctas [Final], Bath. 

BayirF : WILFRED JAmes [Final], Workington. 

BearD: Puxitip BERNARD [Final], Lightcliffe. 

BiRNAGE: [Final], Glasgow. 

BLAcKBELL : EpGAR Watson [Final], Sunderland. 

BrAvEN : ARTHUR CHARLEs [Final]. 

BROADBENT : Miss MARIon JOAN [Passed five years’ course at the 
Leeds School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion], Horsforth, near Leeds. 

Brown : Francis Humrrey [Final], Chester. 

Brown: KenNnetH CHares [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 
Northampton. 

Brown: Raymonp Gorpon [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion]. 

ButcuHer : HERBERT STANLEY [Final], Snodland. 

Butter : REGINALD CorrereELt [Final]. 

Cave: [Passed five years’ course at the Barilett 
School of Architecture, University of London. Exempted 
from Final Examination. ] 

CHARLES : FREDERICK WILLIAM Botton, B.Arch. [Passed five years’ 
course at the Liverpool School of Architecture, University of 
Liverpool. Exempted from Final Examination.] 

Curr: Maunc Ba [Special Final Examination. ] 

: Ph.D., M.Sc., A.A.Dip.Hons. [Passed five 
years’ course at the Architectural Association. Exempted 
from Final Examination.] 

Cocuitt : Joun Lamont [Passed five years’ course at the School 
of Architecture, Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. 
Exempted from Final Examination], Golspie, Sutherland. 

: CHARLES Epwin [Final]. 

Craic : Davin Maxrtone [Final], Edinburgh. 

Crompton : RicHARD Harper [Final], Hyde. 

Donati: Epwarp [Final], Minehead. 

Downie : NorMAN Cricuton [Final]. 

Epwarps: Percy [Final], Chippenham. 
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Farrow : Ernest [Final]. 

Fox : Freperick [Final]. 

GoopcHiLp Martin JostAH HERBERT [Final]. 

GRAHAM: ALEXANDER (Junr.) [Passed five years’ « 
Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted 
Examination]. 

GRAHAM: ALEXANDER Murray [Passed five years’ course at the 
School of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted 
from Final Examination]. 

GrosveENoR : HuGH NorRMAN WILSHAW [Passed five years’ course 
at the Architectural Association, Exempted {rom Fina) 
Examination]. 

Happock : Harotp Mattey [Final], Chesterfield. 

Hatt: Denys Matruew [Final], Gravesend. 

Hawkes: Haroip WILLIAM Girrorp [Final]. 

Hay: Georce [Final], Edinburgh. 

Hewett: RecinaAtp Maurice [Final], Taunton. 

Hicoins : Srantey P.A.S.I. [Special Final Examinatiog), 

Hopces : Davin Micuaet [Final]. 

Hurry: Roy [Final], Ipswich. 

Hutcuison : Rosertr Forbes [Final], Northallerton. 

Jackson: CuHarves Henry [Final], Peterborough. 

Jackson : FRANK GERALD [Final], Mytholmroyd. 

Keates: CHARLES JoHN [Passed five years’ course at the Archi. 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 

KEELING : JOHN Witu1AM [Final], Dudley. 

KERNOHAN : JAMEs [Final], Glasgow. 

Knicut : ALexis Epwarp [Final]. 

KNIGHT : Ertc Georce [Final]. 

LANG : REGINALD BERNARD [Final], Manchester. 

Linpsay : GeorGeE [Final], Blackburn. 

Liroyp Davin Epacar [Final], Cardiff. 

Low: A ick [Final]. 

McDermotr: Matruew Joun, B.Arch. (N.U.I.) [Final], Dublin, 
LF.S. 

McGiutt: ALEXANDER Dewar [Special Final Examination]. 

McInnes: Ivor [Special Final Examination]. 

Mitts: Epwarp Davin [Final]. 

MurrHEAD : Miss MARGARET FLORENCE [Passed five years’ course at 
the Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 

Examination], Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

Muskett : JOHN [Passed five years’ course at the Liverpool School 
of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted from 
Final Examination]. 

NewTon : ALEXANDER JOHN [Final], Hadleigh. 

Owen : Goronwy, P.A.S.I. [Final]. 

PARNABY : JOHN Leste [Finai], Durham. 

PassMoRE : RicHARD [Special Final Examination], Maid- 
stone. 

Paton : ApAm [Passed five years’ course at the Glasgow School of 
Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination], Dunblane, 
Perthshire. 

PinroLp : Cyrit Grorce [Final]. 

Prrrer : GEOFFREY WILLIAM KNow tes [Special Final Examination], 
Southampton. 

PRITCHARD : FREDERICK THOMAS [Final], Oxford. 

Ricuarps: Muss HetGA Mary [Passed five years’ couise at the 
Leeds School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina 
tion]. 

RotHwe.tt: Tom [Passed five years’ course at the Liverpool 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted 
from Final Examination], Wallasey. 

Roy : ALAN CAMPBELL [Final], Carlisle. 

: ALBERT GRAHAM [Special Final Examination], Monk 
seaton, Northumberland. 

Sotomon : CLARANCE [Final], Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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Grorrory | 


SUMERTON 
Spare: KenNeTH [Final]. 


STEDMAN | JAMES SPEDAN [Final]. 

TypMAN ALBERT [Final]. 

WILLIAM | Final]. York. 
fuomas Hopktn [Final]. 


ArrHUR JOHN Mavricr [Special Final Examination}. 

foomeR Joun [Final], Taunton. 

Miss Grace Marcarer [Passed five years’ joint course 
at the Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Liverpoe! 
and the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination]. 

Warp: Guy [Final], Blackpool. 

JAMEs [Special Final Examination|. Bury. 

[Special Final Examination |. 

Witson ERNest Francis [Special Final Pxamination |. 

Woxnacorr : JOHN ALFRED | Final]. 

Anec Joun [Final]. 


[OLHURS| : 


AS LICENTIATES (5 
James Eric, Birkenhead. 
Hvuperr Oswarp, Shrewsbury. 
WitttAM HERBERT. 
Thomas Jestynx, Brecon. 
Herpert ArTHUR Liverpool. 


COLLEY 
HAWKINS 
(QQUEMBY : 
WILLIAMS : 
\WooDALI 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
ELECTION: 12 APRIL 1937 

In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws to and it. an clection 
{candidates tor membership will take place at the Council Meeting 
io be held on Monday, 12 April 1937. The names and addresses 
of the candidates, with the names of their proposers. found by 
the Council to be eligible and qualified in accordance with the 
Charter and Bye-laws are herewith published for the information 
of members. Notice of any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later 
than Tuesday. 30 March 1937. 


AS FELLOWS (7 


beck: RacHarD ‘Trropore [4. 1929], 13 Gray's Inn Square. 
W.C.1: 4 Mount Avenue, Ealing, W.5. Proposed by F. A. 
Richards, G. Leonard Elkington and Kenneth Dalgliesh. 

Gitvord : Hupert Ernest [-1. 1899], Messrs. Gunton & Gun- 
ton, Empire House. St. Martin’s le Grand, E.C.1 : 124 Queen’s 
Gate, S.W.7. Proposed by W. H. Gunton. A. V. Heal and 
E. N.. Clifton. 

MacDonatp AtisterR GLAbsronr tg26], 14 John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.2: 5q Montague Mansions, York Street. 
Baker Street, W.t. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson. 
C. Lovett Gill and Sydney Tatchell. 

May: ‘THomas Vivian tgig]. Lymores,” Rose 
Hill. Lostwithiel, Cornwall. Proposed by R. M. Love. Sir 
R. J. Allison and applying for nomination by the Council 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

RowntREE : [A. 1918], Museum Chambers. York : 17 
Stonegate, York. Proposed by John C. Procter, Kenneth 
Ward and Kenneth S. Broad. 

W.1: Jarretts.”’ Gerrards Cross, Bucks. Proposed by H. P. G. 
Maule, Charles Spooner and Kenneth S. Broad. 

SHIBLEY > ALBERT REGINALD [4. 1919], ga Bell Street, Reigate : 
2 Tenton Road, Redhill. Applying for nomination by the 

Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 


AS ASSOCIATES (24 
BaremaN Mass Wintrrep HELEN [Passed five years’ course at 
the Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
Exempted from Final Examination]. Daisy Bank. Rochdale. 
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Lanes. Proposed by Professor Lionel B. Budden. 
R. F. Cole and J. E. Marshall. 

: DouGtas [Passed five years’ course at the School ot 
Architecture, Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted 


from Final Examination], 10 North Street. Inverurie 
deenshire. Proposed by R. Lestie Rollo, A. G. 
and John G. Marr. 

Buack: Extwyn Letcurox, A.A.Dip [Passed five years’ course 
at the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination], 71 Park Hill Road, London, N.W.s. 


Aber- 


Rk. Mackenzie 


Proposed 


by Howard Robertson. J. Murray Easton and Henry .\ 
Porter. 

BRAKSPEAR : Oswatp Somers [Final]. Parkside, Corsham, Wilt 
shire. Proposed by G. D. Gordon Hake. Sir George H. Oatley 


and Sir Charles Peers. 
Brook : Mark Hearon [Final], Kirkside.” 49 St. John’s Wood. 
Birkby, Huddersfield : c/o Borough Architect, Gower Street. 


Derby. Proposed by Norman Culley, C. H. Aslin and L,. 
Stuart Stanley. 
Corkitt Harotp [Passed five years’ course at the 


Liverpool School of Architecture, University otf 
Exempted from Final Examination], I.0.M. 
Ramsey, Isle of Man. Proposed by Professor 
Budden, Edward R. F. Cole and J. E. Marshall. 

DrELBRIDGE : Epmunp Rosert [Passed a qualifying Examination 
approved by the Institute of South African Architects], 659 
Church Street, Pretoria. Proposed by J. S. Cleland. V. S. 
Rees-Poole and J. Lockwood-Hall. 

: JAMES Innes, B.Arch.(Hons) Lypl. [Passed five years’ course 
at the Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Liver- 
pool. Exempted from Final Examination], 251 Cannon Hill 
Lane, Raynes Park, S.W.20. Proposed by Professor Lionel B. 
Budden, J. E. Marshall and W. B. Allison. 

GRUNDY : JAMES ALFRED [Passed five years’ course at the Liverpool 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted 
from Final Examination], 2 Richmond Terrace, Ulverston. 
Proposed by Professor Lionel B. Budden, J. E. Marshall and 
Sam. Grundy. 

HECKINGBOTTOM: Frank [Final], 2 Sunny Bank. 
Queensbury. Bradford. Proposed by J. -\. 
Ilingworth and Eric Morley. 

Jonnson : NorMAN Dip.Arch.( Leeds) | Passed five years” 
course at the Leeds School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination], 9 Talbot Grove, Leeds. 8. Proposed 
by John C. Procter, F. L. Charlton and G,. H. Foggiit. 

Jounston : Joun Brown, Dip.Arch.(Abdn.) [Passed five years’ 
course at the School of Architecture, Robert Gordon’s Colleges. 


Liverpool 
Bank House. 
Lionel B. 


Sandbeds. 
Fletcher. Wm. 


Aberdeen. Exempted from Final Examination|. 30 Bridg« 
Street, Strichen, Aberdeenshire. Proposed by R. Leslie 
Roilo, J. Ross McMillan and Capt. Douglas S. McMillan. 


LATHERON : JAMES THomPson, B.Arch.(Hons.) | Passed five vears” 
course at the Armstrong College School of Architecturs 
University of Durham), Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Exempted 
from Final Examination], 13 Durham Road. Middleston 
Moor. Spennymoor, Co. Durham. Proposed by W.. B. 
Edwards, W. Milburn and S. W. Milburn. 

LtacH : Oscar [Passed five years’ course at the Liverpool Schoo! 
of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted trom 
Final Examination], Ornan Court, Haverstock Hill. N.W.3 
Proposed by E. C. Leach. Lionel B. 
Edward R. F. Cole. 

Lock : LEONARD FREDERICK WILLIAM {Final}, 138 Church Lane. 
Tooting, S.W.17. Proposed by L. G. Ekins and applying for 
nomination by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

LockTon: Ernest HersBert [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. [Exempted from Final Examination]. 
t Rosehill Road, Wandsworth, S.W.18. Proposed by Guy 
Morgan, H. S. Goodhart-Rendel and C. M. Oldrid Scott. 

Miss Disa JANET, B.A.(Arch. 

Examination approved by the 

Architects]... Loch Ryan. 


Professor Sudden and 


[Passed a qualifying 
Institute of South African 
Kensington Crescent Gardens, 


| 
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Cape Town. Proposed by F. 
and John Perry. 

Mippieron : Corin Macaciay [Passed five years’ course at the 
Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination], 28 Brentford Avenue. Bolton. Proposed by 
John Bradshaw Gass, Arthur J. Hope and James R. Adamson. 

Powers: Ernest STARKEY [Passed a qualifying Examination 
approved by the Institute of South African Architects], 6, 10 
Southern Life Building, Smith Street, Durban, Natal.  Pro- 
posed by Ernest M. Powers. G. T. Hurst and Wallace 
Paton. 

Reeve: JouN [Passed five vears’ course at the Leeds Sehool ot 
Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination], Southfield. 
Horbury, near Wakefield, Yorks. Applying for nomination 
by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

RIGHARDSON : JOHN CHARLES [Passed five years’ course at the 
School of Architecture, Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen. 
Exempted from Final Examination], ‘* Brohemic.” Richmond 
Road, Huntly, .\berdeenshire. Proposed by R. Leslie Rollo. 
John G. Marr and James B. Nicol. 

RAyMonp Crementr [Passed a qualifying Examination 
approved by the Institute of South African .Architects]. 67 
Circle Court, Clarendon Circle, Parktown, Johannesburg. 
Proposed by J. .\. Hoogterp, Theophile Schaerer and J. G. H. 
Holdgate. 

PHomPsON RICHARD |Passed five years’ course at the Leeds 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination]. 
* Low Fold.” Horsforth, near Leeds. Proposed by John C. 
Procter, F. L. Charlton and Victor Bain. 

\Wintle : Kennera CHarres, A.A.Dip. [Passed five years’ course 
at the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination], 15 Balfour Avenue. Hanwell, W.7. Proposed 
by Sydney H. Mevers. Robt. Cromie and G. Mackenzie 
lrench. 


K. Kendall. H. J. 


3rownlee 


WS LICENTIATES (5 


) 


Epwarp Pierce. Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C.2: 58 Hazledene Road. Chiswick, W.4.  Pro- 
posed by Raymond 'T. Barker. T. F. W. Grant and Lt.-Col. B. 
Culmer Page. 

KerR-BATE STANLEY CHaAve. 3 Field Court. Gray's Inn. : 
Rodney House, New Malden. Surrey. Proposed by Sit 
Giles Gilbert Scout. .\. G. Crimp and A. Gilbert Scott. 

: GeorrrRey New Market Buildings. Bridgnorth : 
The Racecourse. near Bridgnorth. Applying for nomination 
by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d . 

Roperts: Davin. Halton Camp, near Aylesbury. Bucks : 161 
Church Road, Erdington, Birmingham. Proposed by John 
B. Surman, J. Percival Bridgwater and Guy Pemberton. 

ROWLAND : HAROLD GrorGre. Westminster Chambers. 3 Crosshall 
Street, Liverpool : 8 Ashburton Road, Birkenhead. Proposed 
by Herbert J. Rowse. Rupert Medealf and Lt.-Col. Ernest 


Gree, 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
ELECTION 10 1937 


In accordance with an arrangement made with the Institute 
of South African Architects the names of the following candidates 
found to be eligible and qualified in accordance with the Chartet 
and Bye-laws will be included in the list of candidates for election 
on 10° May 1937. Notice of any objection or any other com- 
munication respecting these candidates must be sent to the Secretary 
R.L.B.A. not later than Tuesday. 4 May 1937. 


Jawrrz : Abe, B.A. Arch. | Passed a qualifying Examination approved 
by the Institute of South African Architects], 40 Muller 
Street. Yeoville, Johannesburg. Proposed by Robert Howden. 
W. C. von Berg and S. C. Dowsett. 


INSTITUTE 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


20 March 1937 


Lees: Istorr, Dip.Arch.(Cape Town) [Passed (ualifyin: 
Examination approved by the Institute of South Africa, 
Architects], Hotel Atlantic, Muizenberg, South Atrica. Ppp. 
posed by John Perry. F. K. Kendall and H. Davidew-Pirg 


ELECTION OF STUDENTS. R.1LB.A. 
Lhe tollowing were elected as Students R.E.B.A. at ti 
of the Council held on 8 March 1937 :— 
AITKEN : RonALD ALEXANDER, 42 Findlay Avenue, Edinburgh 
: JoHN Haricu, 23 Moorland Avenue, Leeds, 
Bertram Beaver 1g Toronto Place. Leeds, 
BrearpsHaw Jounx Eowarp. Oriel Lodge.’ Robertson Road 
Buxton. 
BurKE : IAN Davin. g Parkwood Road, Northerndon, Manchest 
CATTERALL : STANLEY Ernest. Barnacre House. Calder Vahk 
Garstang. Lancs. 


meeting 


Cox: AnrHONY WAKEFIELD, 26° Gloucester Road. “Teddington 
Middlesex. 

hieELDEN : FRANK, Claremont.” Grasscrott, near Oldham. 

Gin: Joun Corman. Dromore.” Blundell) Road. Hightow 


Liverpool. 
GLADSIONE : Davip STEVART, 56 Curzon Street, London. 
Josepu. 63 Manchester Road, Walkden. 

Hirp: Joun Grenrecr, 13 Beaumont Gate, Glasgow. W.2. 
Prerer, The Crossways. Barn Hill. Wembley 

Park, Middlesex. 

Jones Kennetu Phe Old Granary, Linton. ncar Wetherby. 

Yorks. 


GLEAV! 


Jonts RONALD NorRMAN, 6 Wellington Road, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


Frank Epwarp. 124 Chevneys Avenue. Canons. Park, 
Edgware. Middlesex. 

McCLELLAND : 

McDowau 

Mansy : 


Joux, Manor Avenue, Benton. 
Rosert Brabourne. Ashford. Kens. 
Roy Martin. 19 Edenfield Road, Liverpool, 15. 
Monks: Ler. Woodroyd, Ringley Road, Whitefield. Mancheste: 
Mcrray : Sipney Parrick, 63 Beechgrove Terrace, Aberdeen, 
Notiey : Donato 9 Princes Avenue, Liverpool. 
PoLttock : Joun Garnorne Montaceu, The Vineyard, Headingto 
Hill. Oxtord. 
Roperts FREDERICK Bryn .Arvel, Mold. Flintshi 
RoBERTSHAW GEORGE VINCENT. 24 -Ayvresome Avenue. Leeds, 
Ernest, Elm House. Carlton Road. Whalley 
Range. Manchester. 


SCANLON 


GopFREY Max, Newsome Road South. 
Hudderstield. 


Cheshire. 


‘stockport. Road. Hyde. 


POMLINSON JACK. 76 Bedford Street, Liverpool. 7. 


NorMAN Lyn AtuGustus, Plas Coch. Llanyvehan, Ruthin. 
North Wales. 
Warp: High Street. South Miltord. 


R.LBAL PROBA TIONERS 


During the month of February 1937 the following were enroller 
as Probationers of the Royal Institute : 


Baker : ALFRED PArRICK EpMEADEs, 2 Smith Square. 5.W. 
Barcutn Norman Frepertck. Rosemary.” York Road. Bytlee 
Surrey. 


BeacHER Cecu. ARTHUR GRENVILLE, Carr Lane. 
near Barnsley, Yorks. 

Boyr: Drnnis FREDERICK. 1 Ashwood Cotts. White Rose Lan: 
Woking. Surrey. 

Kerra Gorvon. Woodbank.”’ g6 Queen Victor 


Road. Bradway Bank. Totlev Rise. Sheffield. Yorkshire 
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BurLEY : RoNnALp Epwarpb, 40 Belvoir Street, Prince’s Avenue. 
Hull, Yorks. 

(atper: IAN Forrune, c/o High Commissioner for New Zealand. 
New Zealand House, Strand, W.C.2. 

Couuins ; Peter, 65 Parkside Road, Meanwood, Leeds, 6. 

Cook; \Winttam HAROLD, 109 Weaver Street, Winstord, Cheshire. 

CoRDINER : NORMAN Cast, 54 Gray Street, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

Dant: Nort BucKLanp, 2 Etheldene Avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10. 

Dick: GoRDON Davin, 358 King Street, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

: BERNARD WILLIAM, 65 Appletree Gardens. Walker- 
ville. Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 

Forrest: FRANK, 34 Gertrude Street, London, S.W.10. 

Garrop: ANTHONY ROLAND, 27 Church Row, Hampstead. N.W.3. 

BeERNARD. 54 Coltort Road, Liverpool, 8. 

Gorpos : Patrick JOHN Vincent. Inglewood.” Rickmans- 
worth. Herts. 

JOHN Leo. 33 Strand Road. Sandymount. Dublin. 

Harrison: ALBERT GEORGE. 1 Inverkar Road, Ayr, Scotland. 

Harrison: JOHN * Wadena.” 213° Addington Road. 
Selsdon, Surrey. 

Ivor ARTHUR CHAsEMORE, 69 Broad Lane, Hampton. 
Middlesex. 

Howe: FrRANcIS Morrison, 98 Irvine Place, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

Jory: ALAN Kenneru, Viewfield Road, S.W.18. 

Lemon: ARTHUR CHIsHorm., 23 Gurney Street, Stone- 
haven. 

Lopce : FRANcIs GRAHAM, 26 Howard Walk, London, N..2. 

MacDonaLp : WILLIAM. 133 Stanmore Road, Mount Florida. 
Glasgow, 

Mason: Owen Joun Currir. ¢ 0 New Zealand House. Strand. 
W.C.2. 

: GEORGE NORMAN. 632 King Street, Aberdeen. 

Mitter : KenNerH BrapLey, 11 Ashgrove Road, Aberdeen. 

PARKER : | Miss) ConsTANcE MAry, 210 Preston Road, Brighton, 6. 

ParersoN: IAN Gairloch.” 34 Salisbury ‘Terrace. 
Aberdeen. 

PHILLIPS: LEONARD Wintiam 13 Lysias Road, London. 
S.W.12. 

Pickup: Ciirrorp, Moorfield House, Robert Street, Patricrott, 
near Manchester. 

PooLry : FREDERICK BERNARD, 3 Sandal Street, Stratford, E.15. 

Porrt: .\RTHUR PreRRE, “ ‘The House Beyond,” Farnham Com- 
mon, Bucks. 

RaprorD : JOHN, “ Coombe Ridge.” Swains Road, Budleigh 
Salterton, Devon. 

Ritey: Water STANLEY, 3 Valkyric Road. Westcliff-on-Sea. 
Essex. 

Rowe : GEOFFREY ARTHUR, 3 Cawthorne Avenue, Fartown, Hudders- 
held. 

RoweLt : James Marsden,” Ardayre Road. Prestwick. 
Avrshire. 

(Miss) Frances. 27 Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 

Suincssy : ALFRED, 18 Marriott Road, ‘Tollington Park, N.4. 

Stoner: Lestir, 10 Park Hill, Moseley, Birmingham. 

SUTHERLAND : ROBERT. ¢ 0 Neilson, 23 Cambridge Street. Glas- 
gow, C.g. 

lair: GorpDon ‘THOMAS, Gater House. Wyldes Close, 

fHompson JOHN Alloway.” Armmine Avenue. Gower 
Road, Sketty, Swansea. 

[THOMPSON : ‘TERENCE BERNARD. 32 Great North Road. Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne, 2. 

Weaver: Epwarp Harry. 73 Queen’s Road. High Wycombe, 
Bucks. 

Eric Elmhurst.” Abbey Foregate. Shrews- 
bury. 

ars ‘eee 29 Barnton Gardens. Davidsons Mains. Edin- 
ourgh 
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Notices 


THE EIGHTH GENERAL MEETING, 
MONDAY, 22 MARCH 1937, AT 8 P.M. 

The Eighth General Meeting of the Session 1936-1937 will 
be held at 8 p.m. on Monday. 22 March 1937. for the following 
purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Seventh General Meeting held 
on Monday, 8 March 1937; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election. 

Professor W. G. Holford, B.Arch.Lvpl. [4], and Mr. A. G. 
Fidler, M.A., B.Arch.Lvpl. [A.]. to read a joint Paper on 
* The British School at Rome.” 


THE NINTH GENERAL MEETING. 
MONDAY. 12 APRIL 1937, AT 8.30 P.M. 

‘The Ninth General Meeting of the Session 1036-1937 will 
be held at 8.30 p.m. on Monday. 12 April 1937, for the 
following purposes 

To read the Minutes of the Eighth General Meeting held 
on Monday, 22 March 1937. 

To present the Reyal Gold Medal 1937 to Sir Raymond 
Unwin, Hon, LL.D. (Past President). 

Evening dress optional. 


INFORMAL GENERAL MEETING, 
WEDNESDAY, 24 MARCH 1937, AT 6.15 p.m. 

The next Informal General Meeting will be held on 
Wednesday, 24 March 1937, at 6.15 j).m., and not on Wednesday, 
10 March, as previously announced. 

The Meeting will be devoted to a discussion on ** Modern 
Architecture and the Countryside.” 

The discussion will be opened by Mr. E Maxwell Fry, 
B.Arch.Lvpl. Mr. Wilham Palmer. Secretary of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. and Mr. 
Stanley (©. Ramsey [F.]. 

The Chair will be taken at this meeting by Miss J. M. 
Albery [A.]. 

Tea will be served from 5.30 p.m. onwards. 


EXHIBITION OF AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS, 
20 FEBRUARY TO 24 MARCH 1937 

The Exhibition of Airports and Airways, which was opened 
by The Rt. Hon. Viscount Swinton, P.C., G.B.E., M.C., 
Secretary of State for Air, on Friday, 19 February, will remain 
open, tree to the public, until Wednesday, 24 March 1937. 
inclusive. The Exhibition will be open between the hours 
of 10 a.m. and 8 p.m., Saturdays 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE. 
LEEDS, 23-26 JUNE 1937 

The Annual Conference of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and of its Allied and Associated Societies will 
take place at Leeds from 23 to 26 June 1937. 

The West Yorkshire Society of Architects have‘in hand the 
preparation of a most attractive programme and particulars 
will be issued in due course. 

All members and students of the R.I.B.A. and all members 
and students of the Allied and Associated Societies are cordially 
invited to attend the Conference. 

It is expected that there will be a large attendance of 
members from all parts of the country, and they are urgently 
requested to arrange for their hotel accommodation at the 
earliest possible date so as to avoid the risk of disappointment. 
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Phe Executive Committee of the Conference have kindly 
furnished the following list of hotels with number of beds 
reserved and charges for bed, bath and breakfast :- 


LEEDS 
Beds 
VICTORIA Gt. George Street 8 7,6 
GOLDEN Lion Lower Briggate .. 8 - 
IMPERIAI Briggate 32 & - 
COUNTY Vicar Lane 12 &- 
Mount Clarendon Road. . 5 & 6 
GRIFFIN Boar Lane 20 9/6 
VICTORY Brigeate 1O/- 
METROPOL! King Street 20 10 6 
GUILDFORD The Headrow .. 6 11/6 
Gir. NORTHERN Central Station .. 18 13.6 
HARROGATE 

CLAREMON1 Victoria Avenuc.. 15/20 8/6 
SALISBURY Albert Street... 24 
IMPERIAL Hypro Roval Parade .. 22 8/6 
LANCASTER Cold Bath Road. . 50 8/6 
CLARENDON Leeds Road 38 & 6 

VENUL Victoria Avenue. . - 

ALEXANDRA Prospect Place. 24 g/- 
NE. STATION Station Square 20 Q/- 
Royat Station Parade .. 30 9 6 

\DELPHI Cold Bath Road. . 30 10. - 
WELLINGTON Cold Bath Road. . 30 10, - 
CAIRN Hybro Ripon Road 10/6 
HARROGATE Hypro Swan .. 30/50 106 
St. GEORGI Ripon Road 50 12/- 
STRAY Beech Grove oe jo 12/6 
QUEEN Park Parade 12.6 
Prince or Waters York Place 12 6 
GRAND Cornwall Road .. 100 12/6 
CROWN Crown Place .. bo 12/6 
CiRANBY Granby Road .. go 12.6 
MAJESTIC Ripon Road 14/6 
MANor Cold Bath Road. . 50 14/6" 

Inclusive. 
R.1.B.A. ANNUAL RECEPTION 


Lhe Council have decided to hold a Reception at the 
R.I.B.A. on Friday, 28 May 1937. Further details will be 
published in due course. 


ROYAL INCORPORATION OF ARCHITECTS 
IN SCOTLAND 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 1937 
Lhe Annual Convention of the Royal Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland will take place at St. Andrews, Fifeshire, 
on Friday and Saturday, 4 and 5 June 1937. 


BUILDING SURVEYING EXAMINATIONS 
Phe R.I.BoA. Statutory Examination qualifying for candi- 
dature as District Surveyor in London and the R.I.B.A. 
Examination qualifying for candidature as Building Surveyor 
under Local Authorities will be held at the R.I.B.A. on 
5. 6 and 7 May 1937. -\pplications for admission to the 
examinations must be received not later than 5 April 1937. 


CODE OF PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 
REVISION OF CLAUSE 3 

Phe attention of menibers is drawn to the fact that, at their 
meeting on & March 19437. the Council. on the recommenda- 
tion of the Practice Standing Committee, amended Clause 3 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


March 193% 


(b) (2) of the Code of Professional Practice by omitting the 
word * unwilling.”” Clause 3 now reads as follows :— 

3. (a) An Architect must not advertise nor offer tis service 
by means of circulars or otherwise, nor may he » ake paid 
announcements in the Press.* He may, however. notify his 
correspondents by post once of any change of adilress, 

(b) Though there is no objection to an Architec; allowing 
signed illustrations and descriptions of his work to be »ublished 
in the Press, with reference to such illustrations or descriptions, 
it is contrary to professional ethics— 

1) To give monetary considerations for such insertions. 
2) To allow such insertions to be used by the publishers 
for extorting advertisements from contributors. 

c) An Architect may consent to the publication ot a series 
of illustrations either in circular, brochure or book form, 
with or without descriptive letterpress, of any building 6 
buildings for which he has been responsible, provided that 

(1) if advertisements appear, Clause 3 (b) 2) of the 
Code is complied with, and 

2) there is no attempt to distribute the publication to 
potential clients. 

d) An Architect may sign his buildings and may exhibit 
his name outside his office and on buildings in course oj 
construction, alteration and/or extension provided that it js 
done in an unostentatious manner and the lettering does not 
exceed 2 inches in height. 

If the client so desires the Architect's name may remain 
upon the building for a period not exceeding 12 months afte: 
its completion providing that the board does not display 
To Let” or * For Sale” or similar notices. notice may. 
however, indicate that the plans can be seen at the Architect's 
office. 

Auctioning and house agency are inconsistent with and 
miust not form part of the practice of an Architect. 

e) Architects who are appointed surveyors to recognised 
t may announce land or sites or premises for sale o 
letting in connection with their appointments. 

When Architects are acting as surveyors or town planners 
in connection with the development of land, announcements 
may be made in the Press and on notice boards in connection 
with such development. provided that such announcements 
are made in an unostentatious manner. 


RISE IN RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 

Che Practice Standing Committee have received numerous 
enquiries as to whether in cases in which contracts have been 
signed before the recent rise in rates of wages occurred, the 
contractor is entitled to an allowance in respect of the rise 
if there is no fair wages clause in the contract. 

The Practice Standing Committee are of opinion that, in 
cases in which there is no provision in the contract for variation 
in wages, the architect has no power to certify the increase. 
Any such arrangement may, however, be made outside the 
contract: between the parties by mutual agreement. 

ARCHITECTS’ FEES IN LAW CASES ; 

Phe attention of the Practice Standing Committee has 

on various occasions been drawn to the fact that architects. 


estates’ 


‘Note. This does not refer to advertisements or letters respect- 
ing appointments Open or wanted, nor to the insertion of one 
notice of change of address in the professional press. 

*'The term “ recognised estates” is intended to apply to tamil 
and trustee estates such as the Bedford. Grosvenor, Berners anc 
Howard de Walden Estates. 
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having been engaged to prepare plans for and give evidence in 

law cases. are subsequently unable to recover from the Court 

fees Which are adequate to cover the work which they have 

had to perform. 

Such work may probably involve a survey necessitating 
wwo or three visits to the particular site, copies of drawings, 
and evidence in the police court and subsequently in the 
\ssize Court. 

In their own interests, therefore, members are urged in 
such cases to take the necessary steps to agree their fees 
beforehand. and also to ensure that the fee so arranged is 
adequate having regard to all the circumstances. 


ARCHIE ECTURAL WORK PLACES ABROAD 

In the JourNAL of g May 1936 the Practice Standing 
Committec drew the attention of members to the importance 
of ensuring that. in cases in which work abroad was to be 
desiencd by an architect practising in the British Isles. but 
supervised by a local architect. arrangements for the payment 
of adequate fees to cover the services of both architects were 
agreed with the clients beforehand. 

In cases in which adequate fees have not been so arranged. 
the supervision is possibly left in the hands of persons who 
have insufficient knowledge or experience of local conditions 
and materials, thus resulting in delays and often in extra costs. 

The Practice Standing Committee therefore suggest that 
members should at the outset ascertain whether any member 
of the Royal Institute is practising in the locality of the new 
work and consult with him on the best method of administering 
ihe contract and the adequacy of the fees proposed. 


THE R.LB.A. REGISTER OF ASSISTANTS 
SEEKING ENGAGEMENTS 

Members and Students of the R.I.B.A. and the Allied 
and Associated Societies are reminded that a Register of 
\ssistants seeking engagements is kept at the offices of the 
Royal Institute. 

An assistant seeking employment should obtain trom the 
secretary R.I.B.A. the necessary form (to be filled up in 
duplicate) on which particulars must be given as to the 
applicant’s age, qualifications, salary required, references, etc. 

The application will hold good for one month from the date 
of receipt, after which it must be renewed unless the applicant 
has meanwhile obtained employment. 

Architects, whether members of the R.I.B.A. or not, will be 
lurnished on application with the names and addresses of 
persons desiring employment as assistants, improvers or clerks 
of works as the case may be. Architects applying for assistants 
should give the following particulars of their requirements : 
1) whether temporary or permanent engagement ; (2) junior 
or senior assistants ; (3) particulars of duties and stvle ot 
work ; (4) salary offered. 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to 
the Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage 
of the election to take place on 21 June 1937 they should 
send the necessary nomination forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 
not later than Saturday. 17 April 1937 


CESSATION OF MEMBERSHIP 
Under the provisions of Bye-law 21, the following have 
ceased to be members of the Royal Institute : 
ls Fellows 


Elias Cosmas Henriques. Philip Edward Treeby. 
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Competitions 


The Council and Competitions Committee wish to remind 
members and members of Allied Societies that it is their 
duty to refuse to take part in competitions unless the conditions 
are in conformity with the R.I.B.A. Regulations for the Con- 
duct of Architectural Competitions and have been approved 
by the Institute. 

While, in the case of small limited private competitions, 
modifications of the R.I.B.A. Regulations may be approved, 
it is the duty of members who are asked to take part in a 
limited competition to notify the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
immediately, submitting particulars of the competition. 
This requirement now forms part of the Code of Professional 
Practice in which it is ruled that a formal invitation to two 
or more architects to prepare designs in competition for the 
same project is deemed a limited competition. 
COMPETITION FOR DESIGNS 

BUNGALOWS ON 
ORGANISED BY THE 


FOR HOUSES AND 
SOUTH COAST ESTATE 
SEAFORD DOWNS ESTATE. 
LTD. 

The Seatord Downs Estate, Lid... have now decided to 
withdraw their proposal to hold a competition for designs for 
houses and bungalows. 

ABERDEEN : LAY-OUT OF KINCORTH 

The Corporation of the City and Royal Burgh of Aberdeen 
invite architects to submit in competition designs for the lay-out 
of a part of Kincorth Estate, Aberdeen. 

Assessor ; Dr. Thomas Adams, F.S.1., P.P.T.P.I. [F.]. 

Premiums: £500 and £350 to be divided between the 

authors of not more than three designs next in order of 
merit to be decided by the Assessor. 

Last day for submitting designs : 31 July 1937. 

Last day for questions : 31 March 1937. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
uon to Mr. G. S. Fraser. Town Clerk. Town House, Aberdeen. 
Deposit £1 Is. 


BILSTON : CENTRE HEALTH CLINIC 
The Borough Council of Bilston invite architects resident 
in England and Wales to submit in competition designs fo 
a new Centre Health Clinic. 
Assessor: Mr. William T. Benslyn. A.R.C..A. | 
Premiums: £40, £35 and £25. 
Last day for submitting designs : 
Last day for questions : 


20 April 1937. 
27 February 1937. 


BIRMINGHAM: NEW CENTRAL TECHNICAL. 
COLLEGE, ETC. 

The Corporation of the City of Birmingham invite architects 
fo British nationality and domiciled in the United Kingdom 
to submit in competition designs for a new Technical College. 
Commercial College and College of Art and Crafts. 

Assessor: Mr. James R. Adamson [F.]. 

Premiums: £750. £500 and £250. 

The last day for receiving designs has been extended to 30 April 1937. 

Last day for questions : 19 October 1936. 


BRISTOL: NEW CHURCH 
The St. Leonards (City) Vestry invite practising architects 
who are members of the Wessex Society of Architects to submit 
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in compeution designs for a new Church at Redfield. St. 


George’s, Bristol. 

Mr. G. D. Gordon Hake, R.W.A. [/.]. 

Mr. H. Stratton Davis, M.C., F.S.A. [F.]. 
The Rev. J. M. D. Stancomb lo count as 


Assessors : 


Rey. L. Page-Wood one vote. 
Premiums ; £100, £50, and £30. 
Last day for submitting designs : 21 May 1937. 
Last day for questions : 22 March 1937. 
BROADSTAIRS LAY-OUT OF ESTATE 
he Broadstairs and St. Peter’s Urban District. Council 


invite architects to submit in competition designs for the 
lay-out as a high-class residential area and improvement of 


the amenities of the sea-front. a portion of the late Lord 
Northcliffe’s North Foreland Estate. 
Assessor: Mr. W. R. Davidge, F.S.1.. M.T.P.1I. 


Premiums: £100, £50 and £25. 


Last day for submitting designs has been extended 


to 6 May 1937. 


Last date for questions : 20 February 1937. 


Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Clerk of the Council. Pierremont Hall. Broadstairs. 


Deposit £1 Is. 


DAWLISH: NEW COTTAGE HOSPITAL 


The Governors of the Dawlish Cottage Hospital invite 
architects of British nationality practising within 200 miles 
of Dawlish to submit in competition designs for a new Cottage 


Hospital. 

Assessor: Mr. Leslie T. Moore, M.C. | 

Premiums: £100, £75 and £50. 

Last day for sending in designs : 28 April 14:37. 

Last day for questions : 6 February 1937. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
ton to the Hon. Secretary, Dawlish Cottage Hospital, Dawlish. 
Devon. Deposit. 1s. 


PRIERN NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 

Che Friern Barnet Urban District Council invite architects 
to submit in open competition designs for new Municipal 
Buildings. 

Assessor: Mr. Cowles-Voysey [/.|. 

Premiums : 150 guineas, 100 guineas and 50 guineas. 

Last day for submitting designs : 21 June 1937. 

Last day for questions : 22 March 1937. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on appliea- 


tion to Mr. G. ‘Tl. Fletcher, Clerk of the Council, Council 
Offices, The Priory. Friern Barnet. London, N.t1. Deposit 

GLASGOW HOUSING AND HEALTH EXHIBITION : 


FIVE-APARTMENT COTTAGES AND  FLATTED 
BLOCK OF FOUR FOUR-APARTMENT HOUSES 

‘The Corporation of the City of Glasgow invite architects to 

submit in competition designs for (a) a block of semi-detached 

five-apartment cottage houses and 4 tor a tlatted block ot 

four four-apartment houses. 

Mr. John Wilson |. 

Mr. G. Gilmour | 

Mr. J. H. Ferrie. 
Competition (a 
Compeuuon 6 


_\ssess¢ WS 


£70, £40 and £25. 
£50 and £30 


Premiums : 
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20 March 193° 


Last day tor submitting designs: 7 May 1937. 
Conditions of the competitions may be obtained on applica. 
tion to ‘The Manager, Kelvin Hall, Glasgow. 
GLOUCESTER : NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL FoR 
BOYS 
It has been necessary to delay the issue of the condition 
of the above competition (details of which were published 
in the last issue of the JOURNAL). and a further notice wjj) 
be published as soon as possible. The closing dates {i 
questions and for sending in designs will. of course. fy 
extended. 
GOSPORT: LIMITED COMPETITION FOR 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Lhe Education Committee of the Borough ot Gosport 
invite architects resident. or practising in Gosport ar 
Portsmouth to submit in competition designs for a ney 
Public Elementary School to be erected on a. site betwee; 
Elson Road and Rydal Road. 
Mr. Geoffrey C. Wilson 
Premiums: £100, £50 and £25. 


\ NEW 


Assessor : 


Last day for submitting designs: 7 May 14937. 
last day for questions : 4 March 1937. 
HACKNEY: NEW CENTRAL BATHS 


The Council of the Metropolitan Borough of Hackney 
invite architects to submit in open competition designs for « 
new Central Baths proposed to be erected in Clapton Squar 
and Lower Clapton Road. 

Assessor: Mr. Frederick J. Horth |F.}. 

Premiums: £500, £300 and £200. 

Last day for receiving designs : 31 May 1937. 

Last day for questions: 18 March 1937. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. R. H. R. Tee, Town Clerk, ‘Town Hall, Hackney, 
London, E.8. Deposit £1 1s. 
MACCLESFIELD: NEW NURSES’ 

GENERAL INFIRMARY 

Phe President and Governors of the Macclestield General 
Infirmary invite architects to submit in open competition 
designs for a new Nurses’ Home. to be erected in the Infirmarn 
grounds. 

Assessor : Professor R. A. Cordingley. M.A. [F-]. 

Premiums: £100, £50 and £25. 

Last day for submitting designs : 12 June 1937. 

Last day for questions : 17 April 1937. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Macclesfield General Infirmary 
Maccleshield. Deposit 


MANCHESTER : DESIGN FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
CENTRE 
Lhe Management of the Fifteenth Manchester Building 
Lrades’ Exhibition invite architects of British nationality 
submit in competition designs for a Physical Training Centr 
\ssessors : Professor R. A. Cordingley [F.}. 
Mr. W. A. Johnson [F.}. 
Mr. Francis Jones | F.]. 
Premiums : £75, £50 and £5. 
Last day for submitting designs : 27 March 1937. 
Conditions of the competition may be obtained free 0! 
application to Provincial Exhibitions. Lrd.. City Hall. Deans 
gate, Manchester. 3. 
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SYDNEY. N.S.W.: EXTENSION OF ST. ANDREW’S 
CATHEDRAL 

The following cablegram has been received from Mr. B. J. 
Waterhouse [F.], one of the Assessors in the above 
competition. 

“Please inform competitors closing date St. Andrew’s 
competition extended First June, Thirty-seven. Answers 
questions sent. Waterhouse.” 

WEYMOUTH: NEW BANDSTAND ENCLOSURE 

The Town Council of the Borough of Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis invite architects to submit in competition 
designs for a new Bandstand Enclosure on the sea front. 

Assessor: Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel [F.] 

Premiums: £150, £100 and £50 

Last day for submitting designs: 14 May 1937 

Last day for questions: 19 February 1937 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. Percy Smallman, Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s 
Office, Weymouth. Deposit £1 Is. 

CARPET DESIGN COMPETITION 

The Furnishing Trades Organiser is promoting a com- 
petition for designs for five types of carpet with two 
prizes in each class of £5 and £2 10s. There is also a special 
prize of £2 10s. for the best design submitted by a student 
aged 18 or under. Students and past-students of recognised 
Schools of Art or Technology in the British Isles are eligible 
tocompete. Full conditions of the competition are published 
in the Furnishing Trades Organiser for January 1937. There 
isno entrance fee. and designs have to be submitted not 
later than 31 March 1997. 

FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS 

Other competitions which it is proposed to hold, and the 

onditions for which are not yet available, are as follows :— 
BELFAST: NEW WATER OFFICES 

\ssessor: Mr. H. Austen Hall [F.]. 

CAMBRIDGE : NEW CREMATORIUM 


Assessor: Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel [F.]. 
CHESTER: EXTENSIONS TO CHESTER ROYAL 
INFIRMARY 


\ssessor : Mar. Arthur J. Hope [F.]. 
DUNDEE: COLLEGE OF ART 
Assessor: Mr. J. R. Leathart [F.]. 
EDMONTON: NEW TOWN HALI. BUILDINGS 
Assessor : Mr. E. Berry Webber [A.]. 
GLOUCESTER : NEW SWIMMING BATH AND FIRE 
STATION 
\ssessor: Mr. C. F. W. Dening, R.W.A. [F.]. 


SOUTH SHIELDS : ASSEMBLY HALL AND LIBRARY 
Assessor: Mr. Arthur J. Hope [F.]. 
WREXHAM: NEW TOWN HALL. 
Assessor : Mr. Herbert J. Rowse [F.]. 


COMPETITION RESULT 
LROON : HOUSING LAYOUT AND DESIGN 
John AL W. Grant | Edinbureh.. 
Mr. James McNab (Glasgow). 
Mr. Alexander Mair [Z.] (Ayr). 
Commended : Messrs. Lowe and Barrie |LL.] and Mr. Max 
Tetlow [A.] (Dundee). 
Messrs. N. R. J. Johnston [4A.] and Adam 
Paton [Student] (Glasgow). 
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Members’ Column 


Owing to limitation of space, notices in this column are restricted to changes 
of address, partnerships vacant or wanted, practices for sale or wanted, 
office accommodation, and appointments vacant. Members are reminded that 
a column in the Advertisement Section of the Journal is reserved for the 
advertisements of members seeking appointments in architects’ offices. No 
charge is made for such insertions and the privilege is confined to members 
who are definitely unemployed. 

PARTNERSHIP WANTED 
STUDENT, SIX Vears’ extensive experience, desires ¢ mploy ment 


with a view to partnership. Capital available.—Box No. 73 
o Secretary 


PARTNER WANTED 
OPENING occurs tor a partner in an old-established West London 
practice. —Box No. 9337, c/o Secretary R.T.B.A. 


JUNIOR PARTNER WANTED 
Associate (Manchester) seeks assistance of junior partner 
Must be member of the Institute, good draughtsman. thoroughly 
experienced in the work of a general practice. able to plan and 
design, and take share of control. Moderate capital only required 
from suitable applicant.—Box No. 8337. ¢ Secretary 


NEW PARTNERSHIP 
Mr. H. Cricxmay, A.A.Dip. | has entered partnership 
with Mr. James Corrigall, M.I.A. (S.A.). and the firm will practice 
under the name of Corrigall & Crickmay, [4.], at 31 Court 
Chambers (P.O. Box 365). Springs, Transvaal, S.A. 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION TO LE'! 

A FretLtow wishes to let suite of three offices in Bedford Row. 
W.C.1,. including well-lit drawing office suitable for six or more 
draughtsmen. Rent £170 per annum.-—Apply Box No. 4337. 
Secretary 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Messrs. C. RepGRAVE & Son [.1.2.] have removed their address 
trom No. 33a Earl Street. Coventry, to No. 6 The Quadrant. 
Warwick Road, Coventry. 

Mr. Winitiam Hynam [L.] has changed his address to 21 Alten- 
burg Gardens, S.W.11. 


Mr. T. S. Barnes [-1.] has changed his address to 10 Charles 
Street, S.W.1. 

Messrs. A. MaArsHait. MACKENZIE & Son have moved to 
39 Maddox Street. W.1 ‘Telephone: Maytair 7962. 

Mr. F. Dicay Firrn has moved temporarily to 15 Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


Mr. K. C. Brown has moved 
Northampton. 


Phe Grrange. Eeton. 


Mr. SerGE CurrMayerr | is moving his office to 1g Grosvenor 
Place, London, S.W.t (Velephone Sloane 9129) as from 25 March 
1937- 

SENIOR ASSISTANT WANTED 

EXPERIENCED Senior Assistant required in North Stats office. 
with ability to carry jobs through from {-in. scale drawings to 
completion. Preference given to applicants who are school 
trained and have had previous experience of licensed work. Write. 
stating age. qualifications and salary required. Good prospects 
for right man.—-Apply Box No. 5337. ¢ 0 Secretary R.L.B.N. 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

Memper has tor sale : wo antiquarian drawing boards. 54 ins 
by 33 ins. : 2 double elephant drawing boards, 42 ins. by 29 ins. : 
Imperial drawing board, 31 ins. by 23 ins. ; detailing board, 8 ft. 
by 3 ft. : trestles and crossbars for same : 2 antiquarian teesquares : 
» double elephant teesquares : Imperial teesquare : plan chest : 
stools trestles.--Apply Box No, 6337. ¢ 0 Seeretarv 
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MINUTES VII 


SESSLON 1936-1937 

At the Seventh General Meeting of the Session 1936-1937. held 
on Monday, 8 March 1937, at 8 p.m. 

Mr. Percy E. O.B.E.. President, in the Chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 250 members and guests. 

The minutes of the Sixth General Meeting held on 22 February 
1937 having been published in the JourNAL. were 
confirmed and signed as correct. 


‘Thomas, 


taken as read. 


The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

John Begg, elected Associate 1891, Fellow tgot. Mr. Begg was 
Pugin Student for 1890, Ashpitel Prizeman 181. Institute Medallist 

Essays) 1894. He was President of the Edinburgh .A\rchitectural 
Association from 1928 to 1930, a representative of the Royal 
Incorporation of Architects in Scotland on the Council for 1930- 
1931, a Vice-President from 1933 to 1935. Chairman of the Allied 
Societies’ Conference from 1933 to 1935. and a Vice-Chairman 
trom 1935 to the date of his decease. 

Richard Goulburn Lovell, elected Associate 1g12. Fellow 1935. 
Mr. Lovell was one of the founders and a former Hon. Secretary 
of the South-Eastern Society of Architects. He was elected President 
of that Society in 1934. and has been the Society's representative 
on the R.I.B.A. Council since 1935, and a member of the Allied 
Societies’ Conference since 1929. He was also an Associate Member 
of the Council from 1929 to 1935. 

Frank Barry Peacock, elected Fellow tgo5. transferred to Retired 
Fellowship 1935. 

Lyttleton Goldie. elected Licentiate 1431. 

And it was resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their loss 
be entered on the minutes, and that a message of sympathy and 
condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 


Lancelot 


The following members attending for the first time since thei 
election were formally admitted by the President : 


Fellow 


S. H. Tiltman. 
Associates 
\. D. Connell. H. Nightingale. 
John Heald. H. K. Waketord. 


Licentiates 
Harold S. Barnett. W. 
Wells Coates. 
W. E. Gladstone Hull. 
Colin Lucas. 


Mr. G.. L.. Pepler,. F.S.1... and Mr..G. H Jack, M-Inst.C.E.. 
having respectively read Papers on Town and Country 
Planning under the Act” and * The Working of the Advisory 
Panels System,” a discussion ensued, and, on the motion of Sit 
Percy Hurd, M.P., seconded by Protessor Patrick Abercrombie. 
M.A. | F.], a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Pepler and Mr. Jack 
by acclamation, and was brietly responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 10.25 p.m. 


A. Sherrington. 
Capt. Bertram C. G. Shore. 
Joel Williams. 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Approved Society 


ARUGHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS’ INSURANCE FOR THE 
NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS ACTS 
Architects’ Assistants are advised to apply for the prospectus 
of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society. which 
113° High 


may be obtained trom the Secretary of the Society. 
London. W.C.1 


Holborn. 
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The Society deals with questions of insurability tor the 
National Health and Pensions .\cts (for Englind under 
which, in general, those employed at remuneration !iot exceed. 
ing £250 per annum are compulsorily insurable. 

In addition to the usual sickness, disablement anc maternity 
benefits, the Society makes grants towards the cost of dental 

or optical treatment (including provision of spectacles), 

No membership fee is payable beyond the norial Health 
and Pensions Insurance contribution. 

The R.I.B.A. has representatives on the Conimnittee of 
Management, and insured Assistants joining the Society can 
rely on prompt and svmpathetic settlement of claims. 


A.B.S. Insurance Department 


fHE ARCHITECTS’ SPECIAL MOTOR CAR INSURANCE 
AT LLOYD'S 

In conjunction with a firm of Lloyd's Insurance Brokers the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society’s Insurance Committee have devised 
a Special Motor Car Policy for Architects. This policy and the 
special advantages to be gained from it are available only to mem- 
bers of the Roval Institute of British Architects and its Allied and 
Associated Societies. 

Special features include : 

1. Agreed values for all cars pavable at anv time in the event 
of a total loss. 

cumulative no-claim) bonus trom 

33% per cent. in the third year. 

3. No extra premium for business use of car owned by individuals. 

4. Prompt claims service in every part ot Great Britain : repairs 


carried out by any garage provided estimate is forwarded imme- 
diately. 


20 per cent. rising to 


SPECIMEN Rates FOR FULL COMPREHENSIVE Poticies are Given 


Berow. Rates Quorep on .\PpPLICATION 
Premiuni. 
£ os. 
7 hep. Austin, valued at £100 
g h.p. Standard, valued at £100 + Gat 26 
it h.p. Morris, valued at £150 
20 h.p. Hillman, valued at £300 


The rates shown do not apply to cars garaged in London and 
Glasgow and Lancashire manufacturing towns: rates for these 
areas will be quoted on application. 

All enquiries with regard to the Special Motor Car Policy tor 
Architects should be sent to the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Depart- 
ment. 66 Portland Place, W.1 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of articles and 
letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JourRNAL must be taken as the 
individual opinions of their authors and 
expressions of the Institute. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscriptions or 
Institute publications are warned of the necessity of complying with 
Post Office Regulations with regard to this method of payment. 
Postal orders should be made payable to the Secretary R.LB.A. 
and crossed. 

Members wishing to contribute notices or correspondence must 
send them addressed to the Editor not later than the Tuesday prior 
to the date of publication. 


not as representative 
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24 April: 22 May: 
26 June: 17 Julv: 14 August : 


11 September : 16 October. 
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